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CURE OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 


[We are indebted to Dr. Hosack for the exceedingly interesting 
account of a recovery from the destructive habit of opium-eating, 
contained in the following letters. He was applied to for profes- 
sional advice, some years ago, by the unhappy subject, or, to speak 
more properly, slave and victim of the baneful drug ; and having 
recently ascertained that the course he had advised, seconded by 
the moral energy of his patient, had wrought an effectual cure, Dr. 
Hosack very kindly sought and obtained permission to make the 
facts of the case known to the public, through the medium of this 
journal, feeling assured that the narrative must prove not only in- 
teresting but useful in deterring others from the first advances to 
the indulgence of the fatal passion, and perhaps in assisting to re- 
claim those over whom it may already have gained the mastery. 
The case is one of almost unexampled excess in the use of the 
narcotic ; if we remember right, the quantity consumed daily by 
the English opium-eater, Mr. De Quincy, never exceeded a thou- 
sand drops ; and Coleridge, who, at one period of his life, was fear- 
fully addicted to this species of intemperance, and never perfectly 
recovered from it, was quoted as an instance of almost incredible 
subjection to opium, when he took from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty grains per diem. The following letter shows the condition 
to which Dr. Hosack’s patient was reduced by his consumption of 
the drug, before he began the attempt to wean himself from its use. } 


Dear sir—Situated as I am at present in the country, where I can- 
not have access to the best medical advice, I trust you will pardon me, 
if, relying upon your kindness, I take the liberty of soliciting your in- 
struction in a case which materially concerns my own welfare. It is a 
long time since I have attended much, either to the study or the practice 
of medicine ; having been for about twenty years engaged in the gospel 
ministry. Prior to my experience of the renovating efficacy of divine 
grace, and that call of God which constrained me to devote myself to his 
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service in the gospel, I was for a number of years addicted to the in- 
temperate use of ardent spirits: but upon that memorable occasion, (as 
is well known among my former acquaintances, ) the use of inebriatin 


drinks, in every form whatever, was suddenly and totally abandoned ; 
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use of ale was advised as his ordinary drink ; and gum pills, to be 
taken at night in case of extraordinary restlessness. By these mea- 
sures, steadily percisted in, the doctor anticipated the ultimate re- 
moval of the habit, and the diseases to be apprehended from its 
continuance. The following interesting statement contains the 
| happy results. } 








'| Dear str—In the letter you were so kind as to write me, about two 

years ago, in answer to one asking your advice as to the best means of sub- 
|| duing a habit of taking opium, to which I had then, for a long time, been 
|| enslaved, you were pleased to say, that you should be “ highly grati- 
| fied to know the result of my efforts.” —To acquaint you with this result, 
is the object of my writing at present. 

I was very thankful for your a py Feb. 12th, 1832) and profited 
by it, on account both of the counsel and the encouragement which it 
gave me, though, in consequence of its accidental detention, I had be- 
| fore its arrival, been already a long time in a course of retrenchment, 
by gradually reducing the dose of the opium. The use of hops, as you 
suggested, | found to be almost indispensable during the first year of the 
reforming process. My wife prepared me a kind of home-made beer, of 
which hops were the chief ingredient, and this was of more efficacy as a 
substitute for opium, than any thing else I could find. 

it is now more than four months since | have been released from the 
use of the medicine entirely and in all its forms. Since the beginning of 
|| November last, | have not used one grain of the substance, nor one drop 
|| of the tincture ; nor do I now, on any occasion, feel either the need of it, 
| or the temptation to use it, any more than if | had never taken it at all. 
; But in order to attain this happy result, | was obliged to submit to a 
| painful discipline of self-denial, for the space of two full years! If you 
| can have patience for the tedious detail, | will trace, in this letter, the 
| several steps of my progress, and mark the circumstances attending 
| each of them. 

My first stride was by much the largest: at once, in the commence- 
| ment, | reduced the dose (to wit, two scruples) which | had been accus- 
| tomed to take, six times a-day, to half the quantity ; and this reduced 
| dose I took only four times, instead of six, in the twenty-four hours. 
When the usual dose is very large, a great subtraction from it may be 
made, not only without any serious injury, but with manifest advantage. 
| Though, at certain intervals afterward, for a few weeks, some inconve- 

nience may be felt ; yet, upon the whole, even the state of feeling itself 








Aad in some remote country places, such as I am in at present, it is al- 
most impossible to procure an uninterrupted supply of it: nor is the ex- 
pense, together with the difficulty of getting supplies, my only objec- 
tion. The ignorance or prejudice of many people leads them to asso- 
ciate it in their minds with things of an intoxicating nature ; and hence, 
in their view, the habitual use of it, by a minister of Christ, who, ex- 
— ought to he an example to the flock of his charge, of self-denial 
an hi 








and from that period to the present moment, the desire of them has been 
extinguished as perfectly as if it had never existed. This I protest in || 
the fear of the Lord is literally true, and to Him alone be the praise as- 
cribed! At that time, however, it was apprehended that such a sudden || 
and entire abstraction of an accustomed and powerful stimulus, would i 
give a terrible shock to the system, and by deranging the animal economy 
endanger my life. But to my great surprise and joy, no evil whatever 
was experienced from the change. The stomach and intestines performed 
their functions as well or better than before, and seemed to labour un- 
der no impediment from debility, direct or indirect. But it must be re- 
membered that I was then five-and-twenty years younger than I am now; 
and that my constitution had not yet been impaired by frequent attacks 
of disease, nor undermined and enfeebled by advancing age. About 
six years since, while residing for a season in the city of New-York, I 
was seized in the latter part of the with dy 'y, in its most 
painful and distressing form. It brought me down to death’s door; and 
it was a long time before I was entirely exempt from its morbid effects, 
By inducing a high state of inflammation in the lower part of the rectum, 
it seemed to me to have caused a thickening of its coats, approximating 
to scirrhus, which on occasion of any subsequent distention (a thing o 
daily occurrence) excited the most excruciating pain. However this 
may be, during the progress of the disease, opium was prescribed by the 
attending physician, both for its anodyne and antispasmodic effects, as 
tending to allay irritation and moderate the extreme pain ; and indeed it 
seemed to be indispensable not merely to my comfort, but to my very exist- 
ence. As soon as | was sufficiently restored to be able to go into the 
country, I removed with my family (five in number) to a place celebrated 
for its salubrious air, and in that respect, very auspicious to my convales- || 
cence. There finding a vacant pulpit in a church of our order, which 
happily I was i diately engaged to supply, I had it in my power to || 
remain as long as a due regard to the welfare of my family would allow. 
But after a year and a half, a sense of duty to them induced me again to 
remove. In the meantime, however, I gradually recovered my health ; 
but not without the continued use of opium, taken in substance and from 
time to time increased in quantity. ‘Nor did I experience any inconve- 
nience from its sensible effects—nay, on the contrary, my general health 
seemed to be much improved by means of it. For a number of years pre- 
vious, I had been subject to habitual costiveness, and that to such a 
degree as to require a continual resort to laxative medicines. This arose, 
as [ suppose, from a languid circulation generally; but more particu- 
larly affecting the hepatic system, causing a diminished secretion of bile, 
and thus inducing a sluggish, torpid state of the intestines. Or it ma 
be, that in consequence of want of energy in the secreting and propel- 
ling organs, the bile lingering in its course or intercepted in its progress 
through the ducts, was too long exposed to the action of the absorbents: 
and thus the thinner parts being taken up, it became too much inspissated 
to be disengaged in due quantity for promoting the peristaltic motion of 
the intestines, or for the chemical solution of the aliment. 

Whether this conjecture be well founded or not, the fact is, that the 
stimulus of the opium superseded the use of all other medicines. Upon 
taking it, my habit of body soon became good, and it continues to be so, 
down to the present time. But, notwithstanding this advantage, and the 
apparent benefit derived to my health generally, there is nothing now 
which I deprecate so much as my slavish subjection to the power of this 
drug ; and there is no temporal evil, not even poverty itself, from which 
I desire so ardently to be released. Alas! alas! I was not aware in the 
outset, that I was forging fetters for my own feet, and bringing myself 
into a state of the most abject servitude. It is a yoke of bondage, which, 
in my present impoverished state, is too grievous and galling to be borne. 
The expense attending it is exceedingly heavy ; absorbing every cent 
of money that 1 can raise, except what is required for the bare subsis- || 
tence of myself and my wife : the children being otherwise provided for. 
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| prudence and safety, I relapsed into my old course after a fruitless effort |, 


| seems to be no necessity for any farther increase,) and as no apparent 


| suits results from it, other than the enormous expense, which I can 


| viz. chamomile flowers, columbo root, gentian, and orange peel, to be 





less deportment, 1s peculiarly opprobrious and scandalizing. | 
Intoxicating in any degree it certainly is not ; and so far as my experience | 
goes, it has no exhilarating effect beyond what arises from the mere as- 
suaging of pain, just as our daily food, by relieving the pain of hunger, 
inspires cheerfulness of mind as resulting from bodily comfort. But 
though I am not conscious of any thing immoral in using it as a medicine, | 
nor any thing in its effects as tending, in the least degree, to disqualify for | 
holy offices, yet lest I should stumble or grieve brethren of weaker con- 
sciences, I am constrained to cast a veil of concealment over my prac- 
tice. This circumstance, too, is peculiary irksome and annoying to me, 
being no less repugnant to my habits and feelings, than it is at variance 
with the candour and guilelessness of the Christian character. But as 
the honour of a cause is often involved in the fame of its advocates and 
defenders, I trust you will see the propriety of shielding my name from 
-~y any | or reproach, which might attach to it, on account of this in- 
dulgence, if it were made known. Oh ! that the day may soon arrive, when, 
through the grace of God, I may proclaim myself a freeman, having no || 
more occasion for any concealment or disguise of this kind! The par- 
ticular points, sir, upon which I crave your instruction, are these : 1 am || 
now in the use of about half an ounce of solid opium daily ; and I desire | 
to know explicitly whether, in your opinion, there would be imminent dan- | 


| ic of my life, if I should abruptly break off the use of this medicine, as 


formerly did that of spirituous liquors? If*this could be done with 
safety, I should vastly prefer it, to a more cautious and ual process of | 
relinquishment. I have repeatedly tried to wean off gradually by les- 
sening the dose and diminishing the amount of daily consuraption ; but | 
the train of painful and distressing symptoms that ensued, soon compel- | 
led me to desist, lest I should have disabled myself for the discharge of 
my daily duties ; and not knowing exactly how far I might proceed with 


or two, having been withal pretty well chastised for my temerity in at- | 
tempting to cast off the dominion of a despotic master. If an immediate 
and total disuse of it be deemed unsafe or inexpedient, I desire to ascer- 
tain in what ratio I may venture to reduce? What will probably be the | 
effects on the system of such reduction? How these effects may in the 
best manner be obviated ? or how far they may be counteracted by means 
of other remedies used as a temporary substitute, and what those reme- 
dies are? Upon the whole, as my health is perfectly good, while I con- 
tinue the use of the opium in the quantity above mentioned, (and there } 


injury or disadvantage, affecting either my person or my professional pur- 


scarcely find means to defray, and the danger of being suddenly cut short 
of supplies, which, for aught I know, might prove fatal; may it not be 
more advisable and safe at my stage of life, to wit, fifty-seven years of age, 
to continue as I am, though enslaved to the power of a narcotic drug, ra- 
ther than by adventuring upon a radical change of regimen, expose my- 
self to still gyeater evils By condescending to answer these ques- 
tions, with as much despatch as the multitude of your important avoca- 
tions will permit, you will confer a special favour, which will ever be || 
most thankfully acknowledged. I am, dear sir, with the highest respect, || 
your most obedient servant, 


[To this letter Dr. Hosack immediately replied, advising the gra- | 
dual disuse of opium, by diminishing it five grains daily from the | 
quantity the patient was then taking, viz. two hundred and forty | 
grains in the course of the twenty-four hours! He also recom- | 
mended the infusion of hops, and swallowing preparations of bitters, 





used as substitutes; changing them occasionally, as the digestive 
organs became habituated to their use. With the same view, the " 





| will be itaproved ; the animal spirits raised ; the appetite increased ; the 
sleep made lighter, sounder and more natural. Proud, therefore, re 
commend this plan to all, who, with a view of casting off the dominion 
of opium, shall attempt to “ follow me in the regeneration.” Though the 
reduction, in the first instance, be comparatively great, yet the forti- 
tude required to sustain the painful effects of it, is by no means propor- 
tional ; for the sensations themselves are not near so distressing as those 
| which attend much smaller reductions of the dose made in the subsequent 
| stages of retrenchment; and by this forced march in the onset, much 
ground is gone over quickly and easily, whereas, that which is gained 
afterward, is wrested from the enemy by hard fighting, and won cnly 
inch by inch. 

The distressful feelings occasioned by withholding the usual dose of 
opium, are so peculiar, that it is very difficult to describe them, and no 
less difficult, | presume, for one who has never experienced them, to 
realize them when described ; for words, however significant and appro- 
priate, have not the power of conveying an idea of sensations to persons 
who have never felt them. The distress produced in this way, is not a 
well-defined, acute pain, but extreme uneasiness of the whole body; a 
universal lassitude or oppressive weariness attended with excessive 
thirst, which cannot be assuaged, except momentarily, without first giv- 
ing to the stomach its wonted excitement, by restoring the appropriate 
stimulus which had been withdrawn ; this thirst is emphatically “ sui 
generis.” Mild beverages and acidulous drinks, however grateful to the 
taste, refresh us no longer than while we are taking them, and if used in 
large quantities, and frequently repeated, only excite nausea and sick- 
ness, while the thirst still remains in full force, and is more intense, ra- 
ther than abated. Nausea and thirst, ] believe, are not usua!!y conco- 
mitants : but during the first year of retrenchment, | had to contend 
almost constantly with the combination of them, each being in the 
highest degree. Added to all this, there is an aching of the feet, like 
that which is felt after great fatigue, by walking. So great is the pros- 
tration of muscular power loss of vital energy, that the body, ne 
longer sustained, as usual, seems ready to sink under its own weigbt. 
One feels as if the whole ponderous load of hie body, were pressing 
upon him from without : and this weight, not bal d by a vail- 
ing force from within, thus rendering him an insupportable burden to 
himself. Together with great depression of spirits, the patient feels in- 
superable sluggish and a disposition to taciturnity. He is so much 
averse to motion or effort of any kind, that if he could help it, he would 
not stir even a finger; and yet from a sense of weariness, he cannot 
rest easy in any posture, and is compelled to be constantly shifting his 
position. The truth, I suppose, is this: the stomach deprived of its 
usual healthful and pleasurable exci t, is reduced to a state of 
painful torpor ; and the whole body, in every member and fibre of it, 
sympathizes in the sufferings of that great central and sensitive organ. 
The skin, especially, takes part in this sympathy, and suffers keenly in 
its whole extent; it is partially constricted, and subject to irregular ac- 
tion, as in fever; in consequence of unequal perspiration, it feels, by 
turns, prickling sensations, itchings, flushings and creeping chills, and 
all these in quick alternation one with another ; it is often covered too, 
with a colliquative sweat, more intolerable to the patient, than would be 
the burning smart of a blister, over the same extent of surface ; for we 
are apt to be more annoyed by these irritative, itching sensations, than by 
severe pain itself, and are incomparably more restive and impatient un- 
der them 

As soon as I had begun to diminish the quantity of opium, my sleep, 
strange as a became not only more natural and refreshing, 
but actually ; by this I mean, not that it was more lethargic than 
before, for it was much less so ; less morbidly stupefactive ; but that 
it possessed, in a higher , the characteristics which distinguish 
the state of g y, the peculiar virtues in which it con- 
sists, viz. a temporary abolition of will, suspension of voluntary motion 
and rest both of body and mjnd. Indeed, | had not enjoyed, for a num- 
ber of yearsJpreviously, any thing like healthful, mote sleep ; or, what 
is usually understood by the expression, “calm, sweet slumber.” The 
effect of narcotic medicine, you know, is not sound, refreshing sleep ; 
but a dreamy, distempered stupor, more resembling revery than sleep, 
and somewhat allied to incubus. It is an approach to vigilance, of which 
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it 1s only a partial interruption ; so far from being an inter of re " 
it is a feverish, perturbed state, in which our dreams Single wi ocr 
waking thoughts; and in this respect, it holds a middle place between 
sleep end revery. Nor is it usually without interruption, or of long du- 
ration at a time, but broken up into short naps. After omitting the 
night dose (which J did at the close of the first year) my sleep became 
not only more natural, but more continuous ; for, before that event, I 
rarely ever slept more than an hour ata time. But this sound, refresh- 
ing sleep, uced by omitting the opium at t, however salutary 
and desirable in itself, always left me in a state of feeling by no means 
enviable ; it occasioned an aching pain in the small of the back, so se- 
vere as to make it impossible to continue in a recumbent , pm and 
to compel me to rise — before light in the morning, at all seasons of 
the year. And it prepared me for a season of the keenest suffering after 
Thad risen. Whether owing to an accumulation of excitability in the 
system, during this long and profound sleep ; or to whatever cause it 
may be referred, my feelings on awaking in the morning, were incompa- 
os more acute and trying, than at any other period of the day; for 
some hours after rising, and until the diminished dose of the morning 
had begun to exert some vom ogee influence, these distressing sensa- 
tions were almost insupportable. They rendered me, for hours, incapa- 
ble of any exertion. d together with extreme languor, they were 
sure to occur every morning, through the whole course of the reforma- 
tion, especially after any considerable diminution of the daily allow- 
ance had been recently made; but they were. at any time, easily reme- 
died if only I chose, by a little addition to the dose, to bring it up again 
to the quantity which had served for comfort just before the last preced- 
ing reduction; and to do this, is the grand temptation which besets us 
at every step of our progress: but it must be resolutely and firmly re- 
sisted if we would proceed in the work, and bring it to a successful is- 
sue. My appetite, though not perfect] uniform through the whole 
course, has in general been pretty ; digestion has not been im- 
peded ; the bowels were rather irritable, sometimes a little relaxed, and 
affected with griping pains, but not to such a degree as to occasion much 
inconvenience. : 

In making the several reductions, I was governed by my feelings, or 
rather, by what I found from time to time that I could bear, and hence 
was not so careful as I ought to have been, to observe and note the ex- 
act period of time, which the stomach required, after every instance of 
reduction, to become reconciled to the diminished supply ; besides, in 
the process of reducing, after my first precipitate leap, 1 went down, as 
it were, by easy steps, and they,were not all of equal extent ; some were 
longer than others, and I rested longer on one level than on another. 
This was owing, in part, to my eg ee avocations, which demanded a 
measure of health and strength for their performance ; and, in part, toa 
love of ease, and a reluctance to encounter a host of unpleasant feel- 
ings. Except for the fear of changing my habits and mode of living too 
abruptly, at a time when an epidemic influence of a dangerous cha- 
racter admonished me to be cautious, I should probably have been free 
from the habitual use of opium about six months sooner than I was; 
but cases of * spasmodic cholera” were constantly occurring the year 
before last, in our neighbourhood ; and apprehensive of exposing myself 
to the power of the epidemic, by a different course, I continued station- 
ary at about forty grains a-day (with occasional increase) during all the 
spring and summer of that year. At all other times, in the course of my 
retrenchment, [ reduced as fast as was found compatible with the per- 
formance of my public duties. But at the latter end of every week, I 
was obliged to increase the dose a little, in order to be able to discharge 
the duties of the pulpit on the ensuing Lord’s-day ; and as often as I was 
called to preach in the course of the week, or to endure fatigue of any 
kind, I was compelled to make some addition to the usual dose, else 
neither my strength of body nor vigour of mind was adequate to the | 
task : these additions materially retarded my progress, for though tempo- | 
rary, and interposed only for the occasion, yet they were so many re- | 
trograde movements, po | they interrupted the process of retrenchment | 
by Eeoiee the stomach from accommodating itself as readily as it would | 
otherwise have done to the subsequent decrease of dose. But I had no | 
way of avoiding the evil, except by claiming the privilege of an invalid, | 
and suspending the functions of my office ; an alternative, which at first, | 
I did not think so imperiously called for, as to be easily reconciled with a | 
sense of duty. But aboutthe commencement of the second year, finding | 
that in this way of marching and counter-marching, | was making but | 
little progress in my warfare ; and that the public exercises of my call- | 
ing were drawing too heavily upon my declining strength, J deemed it ne- | 
cessary to discontinue them altogether, until this weakening process of 
retrenchment should be completed, and my health re-established. And, | 
if I had not done so, I should not yet lave been liberated from bondage 
to opium. As IJ advanced in ihe work of reducing, every diminution of | 
the dose affected me more and more ; at length the deduction of a single | 
grain took more from my comfort, than one of many times its value had 
done, when the daily consumption was much larger. Thus as I pro- | 
ceeded, my speed was lessened. Toward the close, my daily allow- 
ance was but half a grain of the solid opium; and at last, but two 
drachms of the camphorated tincture. And yet, when that too was omitted, 
I felt the loss very sensibly, much more so than one would, who had been 
but a few weeks accustomed to that dose, and had never exceeded it. 

T his powerful medicine, though inestimable as an article of the ‘‘ma- 
teria medica,” holds such a mighty and resistless sway over a stomach 
which is habitually subjected to its influence, and imposes such a potent 
spell upon all the faculties of body and mind, that to detach it from its 
hold upon us and escape from its giant grasp, requires a degree of vigo- | 
rous exertion, of persevering effort and resolution far beyond any thing, | 
I assure you, sir, that we should be apt to anticipate as needful for the | 

urpose, and, permit me to add, far surpassing all that most people, as | 
frets dag are capable of bringing to bear upon the object. For my- 
self, I frankly confess that had I been apprised at the beginning, of all | 
the difficulties attending the work, and of the length of time required for | 








its accomplishment, I should, through despair of success, have shrunk | 
from the undertaking, and that if it were now to be done over again, I | 
should tremble for the issue ; for I do verily believe that scores of per- 

sons who are votaries to the inebriating draught, will reform their intem- 

perate habits, become abstemious and permanently sober people, before | 
one who has, for a succession of years, been the bond-slave of opium, |} 
will successfully assert his freedom from its dominion. In this compa- || 
rison I do not, to be sure, include confirmed drunkards ; by which appel- || 
lation I mean to denote those inveterately hard drinkers, whose fester- || 
ing efflorescence of face, burning palms, pained hands and feet, etc. in- || 
dicate an incurably diseased state of their livers. Having myself, at dif- 
ferent periods of my life, encountered both these enemies, I aver that || 
so far as my experience extends, the conflict with habits of inebriation, || 
though sufficiently arduous, if carried to the extent of a complete victory | 
over them, dwindles down to a petty skirmish, attended with trifling sa- 
crifices, when compared with the protracted and painful warfare, which 


is requived for conquering the habit of opium-taking. Hence 1 venture | 
to predict, that of the multitudes who will from time to time attempt to | 
overcome this last habit, scarce one in fifty will succeed, (that is, if the | 
habit be of long standing and demand a large supply,) for probably not | 
more than that portion of them will have fortitude and resolution || 
enough to persevere to the end. In fact, from what I have had to en- || 
dare, in a siege of two years, I am led to doubt whether there is to be | 
found in the country, another person who has been subjected to the use | 
of opium in such quantities and for so long a time as I have, who has || 
ever obtained a perfect release from its ignominious thraldom. And by | 








having used it continually for the term of eight years, and of course had | 
occasion frequently to purchase supplies of the article, the fact has inci- | 
dentally come to my knowledge, that a vastly greater number of the peo- 

ple of this country, of both sexes and of all ranks, are slaves to the habi- | 
tual use of it, than is generally supposed. Even among the very poor | 
the practice of using it obtains in no small degree, and is daily becom- | 
ing more prevalent. But so far as they can, all who are obliged to use | 


= it in a clandestine manner : 


apprised 
yo pointing them of the operation and effect of their 
without their suspicion of the 
the cure of diseases. © : 
After I had nearly finished my course in this work of reform, it hap- 
ned that I fell in with a book, which treats of the very subject : both 
coinciding with my views of the nature and operation of the medi- 
cine, and by confirming my estimate of the difficulties attending a relin- 
uishment of the habitual use of it, this book gratified me not a little. 
t is entitled, ‘Confessions of an English Opium-eater: being an ex- 
tract from the life of a Scholar.” It is a very small volume, ( jecimo, ) 
extremely well written, and presenting some scenes of interest, as well 
as several diverting anecdotes. The writer, however, does not profess 
to have “unwound the chain which bound him” quite, but only “ almost 
to the last link ;” having sto; at the point of ten grains per diem ; 
and I will vouch for it, that if he has not since gone forward, he has gone 
backward ; if he has not retrenched those ten also, they have been in- 
ing by decimals annually, if not monthly. The book is published 
anonymously ; but I am inclined to ascribe it (by mere conjecture, how- 
ever) to Mr. 8. T..C., who is said to be at present more or Jess addicted to 
the use of opium ; but probably you have seen the book, and know more 
of its author than I do.—I am, sir, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant. ° 











DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








From the Knickerbocker. 
DEFENCE OF POESY. 





BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





I met an odd engraving the other day in the print-stores. Quite 
a simple affair—a garden—a bower—a lady—that’s all. She is, 
of course, extremely beautiful, and is reclining on an artificial 
couch, holding a letter in her hand, which, it is pretty evident, she 
has just been reading. The artist has entitled this print “THE 
SONNET,” but why or wherefore does not appear. He has given 
no farther explanation of what he intended to convey to the mind 
of the beholder—an omission which vexed me not a little, as I am 
always curious about such matters, and like to discover, if I can, 
at least the meaning of any composition I may have spent my time 
in examining. Both the drawing and the engraving are exceedingly 
well done. ‘Oh, the opaque darkness,” said I to myself, as I laid 
the print aside, and left the store, “that rests upon that sonnet! 
What can it mean?” I was sadly puzzled, and did not get entirely 
rid of the subject until I was rid of the following verses. I think 
I have hit the artist’s intention, and, therefore, send the lines for 
publication in your excellent magazine, for the benefit of all poor 
wights who may be similarly situated with myself while scrutinizing 
the print I have attempted to describe. 


Fanny, in her bower seated, 
By the rosy zephyrs fann’d, 

To herself these words repeated, 
Edward’s letter in her hand : 

“ Hang the fellow !—fie upon it! 
What am I to do or say? 

Here this silly, saucy sonnet 
Bids me name the marriage-day 


Then she sigh’d, and pluck’d a flower, 

Tore its leaves apart, and then 
Nothing said, for near an hour, 

Save “ Heigh-ho!—these men—these men!” 
Bridal bells—the pastor’s mission— 

Friends and kindred—hopes and fears— 
Crowded on her mental vision, 

Till her heart dissolved in tears! 


Simple girl !—but see, she raises 
Her sweet face—all sunshine now. 
Marvel not at lover’s praises— 
Gaze upon that sunlit brow. 
Now she parts her flowing tresses, 
Smiles, and reads the letter o’er, 
To the winds her love confesses, 
Which she ne’er has done before. 


List! she speaks again !—and hear her : 
“* Edward I am all thine own! 
Can a passion be sincerer 
Than that breathed for thee alone ?” 
Edward sought the yielding maiden, 
Pressed her to his heart tor life— 
And, with every blessing laden, 
They became—mere man and wife ! 


Do my readers ask, “ sir poet, 
Wherefore weave your web of song?” 
To instruct you—and J’!] show it; 
Mark me well, ye wooing throng : 
To the fair you’d marry—better 
Write than speak—but write in time— 
And be sure to put the letter 
In the very best of rhyme ! 


” 





RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 





A new and improved method for the Spanish Guitar, containing the first 
rudiments of music—fingering for the right and left hand—a table showing | 
the tones which can be made on the instrument, gc. ge. Gc. By Otto 


Torp. New-York: Torp and Viereck. 

Tue whole mystery of guitar-playing seems to be laid bare in this 
livraison of sixty-seven large pages. The instructions are minute and | 
copious, and they are accompanied by all manner of tables, scales, ex- 
amples and exercises in every conceivable key, with preludes and arpeg- | 
gios in abundance. There are directions also for the newly-invented 
instrument called the harp-guitar, on which one of the Schmidts dis- | 
played so much science and execution a year or two since, at Niblo’s | 
concerts. In addition to all this, the book contains a number of fa- | 


vourite airs from popular operas, with French, English, Italian and | 
German words, and two lithographic embellishments, in commendation 

of which we have not a word to say. There is an etching, however, | 
representing a Spanish cavalier in the act of strumming, that is very | 
well done. We believe that to all such as are ambitious of acquiring | 
skill on the instrument, Mr. Torp’s work may be recommended with 

perfect propriety. | 

















ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





MY MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 


Tuere are very few people in this world, so poorly provided as not 
to have “a most intimate friend ;” albeit there is much difference in 
the characteristics of the relation. For example, the most intimate 
friend of a young lady of fashion is one of her own sex and nearly 
her own -looking and pleasant, but not sufficiently beau- 
tiful or attractive to stand in the light of a rival under any possible 
combination of circumstances. If the friend have a dashing bro- 
ther or cousin, unmarried, the force of the attachment is seldom di- 
minished by that contingency. Friendship in this case is mostly 
displayed by a frequent exchange of visits at odd hours, and still 
more frequent exchange of small three-cornerea notes, written in a 
fine, lady-like illegible hand, and abounding with “dears,” “loves” 
and small secrets. They go shopping together, buy their gloves and 
shoes at the same stores, and never adventure upon a new dress or 
bonnet without several consultations. Marriage generally puts an 
end to this class of friendships ; very soon after the ceremony they are 
observed to cool down into mere acquaintance, and on some idle 
day when the bride has nothing’better to do, she throws the hoarded 
collection of notes into the fire. 

Schoolboys also are much addicted to friendships ; if you see a 
couple of lads with their arms over each other’s necks, as they 
trudge along of a morning, you may be pretty sure they are intimate 
friends. They sit next to each other at school, have a community 
of apples and marbles, and generally contrive to get flogged to- 
gether ; there being very few pieces of mischief in which both have 
not taken an equal share. A new face will sometimes give the 
death-blow to an intimacy of this description, but in general they 
subsist unimpaired until the removal of one to some other school, 
or of both to college. 

Sailors are much given to friendships; but they seldom out- 
live the voyage. Jack has sometimes been known to refuse a berth 
on board a particular vessel without his old shipmate ; but sea- 
cronies in general shake hands and part whenever they reach their 
port of discharge, and each looks out for a new Achates. Grog 
and tobacco are the principal tests of maritime friendship. Jack 
will give his money to any poor fellow that wants it, and thinks 
nothing of lending a helping hand wherever his aid may be needed ; 
but if he is out of pigtail, or feels inclined to splice the main-brace, 
his first look-out is for his “ particular friend.” The old fellow would 
rather drink with a stranger than drink alone ; but he gets drunk 
with peculiar satisfaction when he sees Tom, “what sailed with 
him in the saucy little Nancy,” tossing off glass for glass. 

Young men are less addicted to friendships than almost any other 
class of rational beings. All the tender and affectionate feelings 
they have to spare are chiefly bestowed upon the ladies. Never- 
theless, you will now and then see a new edition of Damon and 
Pythias, between twenty and twenty-five. The characteristics are 
exceedingly variable, depending more than in any other instance 
upon the disposition and habits of the parties. If they be of a 
literary turn, you will find them reading the same books, pursuing 
the same studies, and very often entertaining the same opinions. 
They are apt to take long walks together, and each makes a point 
of admiring the other's poetry. Friendship between young men in 
business manifests itself chiefly in money accommodations ; they 
endorse for each other, and when one fails, the other is almost cer- 
tain to have trouble with his creditors. Fashionable young men 
dine, sup, drink, and go out riding together, and bet upon the same 
horses. But friendship in this class of society is more a matter of 
habit than any thing else, and is very seldom professed to such an 
extent as to attract notice. ‘‘ My very intimate friend” in the mouth 
of a young man, is, for the most part, synonymous with “a capital 
good fellow, always glad to meet him, and know he would do any 
thing in the world to serve me—provided he could do it without 
expense or trouble.” 

The intimate friendships of old gentlemen are made up with 


| greater caution, and almost universally have their foundation in some 


accord of taste or occupation. They form the most numerous class 
of all; there is the friendship of gourmandise, of money-making, 
and of politics; of wine, whist, back-gammon, and old pictures ; 
and stronger than all these, the friendship of long association. They 
are less ardent than the attachments of younger people, but more 


| durable ; more difficult to ascertain, but with more safety to be re- 


lied on. They display themselves rather in actions than in words, 
and if broken by death or accident, or disagreement, are much less 


|| easily replaced by others. 


YOUTHFUL AFFECTION. 


The love of children is a sweet thing; and though marked al- 
most by the simplicity of instinct, yet is founded upon the tender- 
est of all motives, a confidence that it is itself the object of 
affection. By something resembling intuition, children are ena- 
bled to single out that man or woman, among many, who is capa- 
ble of loving them. To him or her they carry their affections 
spontaneously; but no affectation of attachment, no hypocrisy of 
the heart, can for a moment deceive them. They will avoid 
the pretender with a discernment astonishingly correct, and seek 
out with equal accuracy the heart that is kindly disposed to- 
ward them. As they act with grown persons, so do they with 
each other. In their own case, the simplicity of their character 
and their candour of mind, as yet uncorrupted, present greater fa- 
cilities for mutual understanding. Their attachments are conse- 
quently much more vivid and disinterested than those of mature 
persons ; they love each other sincerely, and their purity of heart 
takes away that jealous sense which blights the affections of those 
upon whom the spirit of this world has breathed its chilling influ- 
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ence. We all remember the warmth of our childish or school-boy 
attachments. Each of us has had his bosom friend ; but the world 
has come between us ; we now, perhaps, pass him unnoticed in the 
streets, because life has gone hard with him; or, perhaps, he, hav- 
ing had a more prosperous career than ourselves, now meets us like 
one whom he had never known. Youth and childhood are the 
Eden of existence, where every thing is pure and joyful about us, 
and within us; but, alas! we fall like our fathers, and pass out of 
its happy gates never to enter them more. 

There is nothing within the whole compass of existence, within 
the whole circle of human enjoyment, equal to the intense charm 
of love that awakens the heart to its own susceptibilities, before 
the fulness of manhood darkens, by its stronger passions, the pu- 
rity of simple affection. There is in first love an ideality which 
engages the higher faculties of the imagination, and keeps the ob- 
ject of our affection far above the reach of our lower thoughts. 
Subsequent attachments may be stronger, but it is on first love only 
that the soul can look back with complacency and delight. It alone 
is pure; none of the baser motives are connected with it. The 
heart catches the sentiment from the unstained image of early fancy, 
and the picture it receives, having been adorned with graces which 
reality cannot boast, is retained by the imagination which created it, 
long after the heart has ceased to possess the sense of feeling. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Best or Mirrors—Is there none among your musical friends 
who will arrange a melody, ever so simple, for a song—new, as far 
as any song is new in these days, when so many songs are written 
that one never knows whether one’s own is really one’s own or not? 
Here it is, and such as it is, it is, (I believe,) mine. 


Thou treach’rous heart! what means thy thrill 
Of pleasure when his name is spoken ? 

From hour to hour, why keep’st thou still 
One chain of thought, undimm’d, unbroken ? 


Art thou so false? down, traitor, down, 

With thoughts and dreams, thy rebel crew; 
Let virtue repossess her throne 

And all her ancient power renew. 


When passion’s welling fount o’erflows, 
She frowns o’er every silent tear ; 

Or when my cheek too wildly glows 
With rapture if his name I hear. 


She is my deity; and still 
Her voice shall all my hopes control, 
Till death this aching heart shall chill, 
Or madness claim my shrinking soul. 


I once saw in the Mirror a piece of mine, which has gone the 
rounds of the papers, *‘ The Novel-reader.” Here is one of the 
same date, which you may publish, if you like. 

MODERN LOVE. 


A winged child I found one day 
Within a summer bower, 

His bow unstrung beside him lay, 
Enwreathed with many a flower. 


He wept—and I in pity sought 
His bosom’s grief to know ; 

“* Some power,” he cried, “a spell has wrought 
And spoil’d my faithful bow. 


My useless shafts, on callous hearts, 
Now scarcely heeded fall ; 

And all the pain their wound imparts, 
Is cured by play or ball. 


se eeeneveerere ea eRe eH * 


1 saw the child again—in flight— 
And loud the urchin laugh’d, 

As from his bow, new-strung and bright, 
He sent a glitt’ring shaft. 


I ask’d the reason of his glee, 
And thus the cause he told : 

“ My arrows now unerring flee,” 
I’ve strung my bow with gold.” 


Here follow some lines addressed to a friend of yours and mine, 
which I should like much to see in the Mirror. 


TO MY SOMETIME FRIEND 


Estranged for ever? dost thou find, 

In yon far land of wine and flowers, 
Friends more congenial to thy mind 

Than those who mourn thy loss in ours? 
And since thou’st cast in distant climes, 

Like new-fledged bird, thy vent’rous lot, 
Are all the thoughts of olden times, 

All ancient memories forgot ? 





Estranged for ever! when thy fame 
Awakens Envy’s hissing crew, 

When hollow friends thy cause disclaim, 
And look or whisper poison too; 

One voice, at least, unchanged by time, 
Still speaks, unfaltering, in thy praise ; 

One heart still owns, nor deems it crime, 
The kindly thoughts of former days. 

Estranged for ever! I will ne’er 
Believe thy soul or false or cold; 

’ Tis slander’s poison in thine ear, 
Or fancied wrong or slight untold. 

And when these rhymes, ungraced by art, 
Shall haply fix thy careless eye, 

I know thou ‘It pause, and, in thy heart, 
Imbibe their meaning with a sigh. 

But, ah, friend M—, how came you never to notice a piece I 
sent you, ever so long ago, called “ The Village Choir?” That was 
cruel. Jf you notice, in any way, this communication, please not 
to allude to the place whence it comes—as, in a village of this 
size, it 18 not pleasant for a lady to be known or suspected as an 
authoress of even a dozen lines of crambo. I am only, (at your 
service, ) GENEVRA. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE CRACKER. 

Mr. Mirror—A merry company of young folks were assem- 
bled to celebrate the nineteenth birth-day of a lady, Miss Isabella 
Wilson. Her cousin sportively proclaimed a reward to him or her 
who should bestow upon the heroine of the night the most appro- 
priate gift ; and the prize was decreed to a Mr. Baker, whose do- 
nation was a cracker, accompanied with the remark, that it was 
presisely such a gift as might be expected from a baker. The 
cracker was afterward found in Isabella’s work-box, carefully en- 
veloped in a sheet of paper, on which the following lines were 
written : 





In after years, if some strange eye should see 
This cracker marked with letters, G. B. B. } 
Pause yet a moment, throw it not away, | 
But list to what the cracker has to say : 

I’m nothing but a cracker, it is true, | 
If I am but a cracker—twhat are you ? 

It hath required but little pains or care, 

To make me what I am; but will you dare 
Deny that you have caused a world of pain, 
And if you live, may cause as much again ! j 
You may have joys and pleasures—soon they're past, | 
May be that you have beauty—will it last ? 
If I am made of dough—you’re made of dust, | 
And I may never die, but die must. } 
You've oft been rained on ; I’ve quite through been wet, | 
And I have passed through fire, you have not yet. 
Could you have stood all that? strange to be told, H 
I neither have been burned, nor caught a cold. 
Great men are fond of me, and ladies too— 
Nought but the worm can ever stomach you. 
How oft in deadly quarrel you engage ! | 
Who ever saw a cracker in a rage? | 
You cheat and lie—’pon honour of a cracker, 
I never stole a cent, or told a whacker. 

You boast you of your wond’rous intellect ; 
It may be great, but prithee recollect, 

Though much you know, yet much do you forget-— | 
All that I ever knew, I as yet. | 
If you are one of letters—I am too— | 
And I know some things quite unknown to you. 

For look upon my back, and you will see 

Engraven there the letters G. B. B. 





NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 
} 

THE STAGE. 

| THE performances at the Park theatre since our last have been marked 

| 








by no peculiar novelty, if we except the appearance of Mr. Wallack as 
| Master Walter in the Hunchback, and St. Pierre in the Wife of Mantua. | 
| “The deep, deep sea” continues to be popular, and, of course, improves | 
| upon every representation, as the audience become more familiar with 
the points. Miss Phillips is still the theme of eulogy and admiration. 
| We hope to see her and Knowles together in the same two of his pieces 
she has been performing with Wallack. 
Hill has been playing, with great acceptation, at Charleston, where | 
| his “‘ down-eastern” personations are greeted with continuous peals of 
| laughter from houses so full that they cancontain no more. Mrs. Sharpe | 
| is now at New-Orleans, having accomplished a starring tour through all 
| the towns on the Mississippi; she is exceedingly admired in that sec- | 
| tionof the country, and several of the critics do not hesitate in pronounc- | 
| ing her superior even to the western favourite, Mrs. Drake. Hackett is 
| also travelling southward ; the last we heard of him was from Cincin- 
| nati. Wallack sailed on Wednesday, the third instant, for England. Let- | 
| ters have heen received from Mr. Forrest, dated Paris. Cooper and his 
| daughter have been playing an engagement at Boston. Miss Jarman, 
| from the London theatres, made her first appearance, some weeks ago, at | 
| Philadelphia, where she appears to have made an extremely favourable 
impression ; we have not heard whether she is engaged, or likely to be, | 
| for either of the New-York theatres. Miss Clifton, formerly of the | 
Bowery, has been playing high tragedy at several of the English theatres ; | 
in Liverpool she was made much of, but the London critics seem to | 
draw largely upon their courtesy in noticing her performances ; they 
| dwell much upon her fine face and person, and say but little of her talent. 
| In fact, she wants an immensity of study and judicious instruction to | 
| become an actress. : 
Celeste at the Bowery has been successful beyond expectation or des- 
| cription. She has produced three of her own pieces—that is, pieces 
| written expressly for the display of her peculiar talent—and has yet 
| some twenty-eight or thirty in reserve. The dramas in which she has | 
| appeared are “The French Spy,” “‘The Wizard Skiff,” and “The | 
| Wept of the Wish-ton-wish.” Her characters in each of these are silent, 
| but she has speaking to do in several of the others, and it is said that her 
| eloquence is by no means confined to look and gesture. Her attraction | 
| has proved so great in the three dramas already represented as to preclude | 
the necessity of bringing any of the others forward during her present | 
| engagement, but they will all be produced as fast as the public appetite | 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE INVITATION. 


Dearest coz, the elections are over, 
And “ Richard again is himself!” 

So give up your quiz of a lover, 

ith his settlements, glasses and pelf ; 

And come to our beautiful city, 
Determined each revel to grace. 

The handsome, the youthful, the witty, 
All pine for a glimpse of your face. 


Cyenqueies this fall are delightful, 
e és exquisite) - 
Your rival t the blonde one frightful, 
And the piquant brunette’s run away ! 
Then I, your own dear cousin Fred, 
Am as handsome, distinguish’d and tall, 
As when first I bewildered your head, 
And your heart, ages since, at the Hall. 








Nay, frown not—I know very well, 
That the sun of your folly has set. 
And that you are too much of a belle, 
To cherish old memories yet : 
But I still am inclined to romance, 
Oft dream of our walks in the glen, 
And would give my pet curl for one glance, 
Such as those you bestow’d on me then ! 


Yes, oft when the twilight is closing, 
I yield me to fancy’s dear sway, 

And while Bob o’er his sherry is prosing, 
Keep certain blue spirits at bay, 

By lingering o’er every lost pleasure, 
Till wish our sweet love to renew— 
Ah, coz, you’re my torment and treasure— 

Would | were the same still to you! 


But a truce with all sentiment now, 
As I'm writing at Bella’s request, 
I must tell you her “‘ Parian brow” 
With the bridal wreath soon will be blest ! 
Her intended is ugly and small, 
Rather old, with an eagle-beak’d nose— 
But he’s rich ; and Bell says, after all, 
Gold’s her idol, as every one knows. 


Well—she begs that her bridesmaid you’ll be, 
So come here as soon as you can ; 
She has luckily pitched upon me, 
To attend the queer little old man! 
Do come—Bella’s conduct’s a treat, 
She knows to a farthing his worth, 
And her aristocratical feet 
Already seem spurning the earth. 


Come—her box at the opera’s enchanting, 
Beau Rawdon’s pronounced it a love : 
And he says were not your presence wanting, 
"T would a perfect Elysium prove ! 
We can have in its damask’d recess 
Quite a cousinly, pleasant flirtation— 
Indeed, to pour forth one’s distress, 
*Tis the prettiest spot in creation. 


And you can’t think how well I appear, 

When those opera-lamps on me are shining ; 
Not the head of the famed Belvidere, 

Can equal my caput orn a i 
Then my honours T qrecefally ar, 

Never move, though by hundreds admired : 
I've perfected the nonchalant air, 

Which in boyhood from you I acquired. 


Come! the empire of fashion I’ve won, 
Its votaries rejoice at my name, 
So you'll doubtless be queen of the ton, 
If worshipp’d by one of such fame ! 
Come! to pet strange whims I'll agree, 
Let you smile on the flatterers I scorn, 
Though my torture should exquisite be, 
As the “ dove’s with her breast ‘gainst a thorn.” 


Now do I not merit a prize, 
For making such vows to a cousin? 
I, whose whiskers, mustache and dark eyes, 
Have conquer’d young hearts by the dozen? 
Say, do I not—pshaw, though—good night ! 
he sooner you're here, love, the better ; 
Meantime, I entreat that you'll write 
An affectionate, cousinly letter. 





THE FINE ARTS, 








MR, COLE. 

Tuts celebrated landscape-painter has returned to town from his 
rural studio at Catskill, and brought with him four paintings as the 
fruit of his summer exertions, which will enhance the reputation 
gained by his Italian pictures. They are truly American scenes, though 
not portraits of any particular spot or view. Two of the pictures are 
part of a set, which is to consist of five, and the poetic artist intends to 
t, both by scenery and figures, five periods in the history of so- 








} shall seem to require the stimulus of novelty ; certainly for splendour and | 
elegance of dress, grace of attitude and movement, and impressiveness H 
| of action, we have never seen any thing upon the New-York stage to | 
| equal Celeste. Her success proves the force of her attraction ; she has | 
| played every night since the commencement of her engagement, yet the | 
| houses have been always crowded, and it is calculated by persons conver- | 
| sant with theatrical finances, that her profits will not fall short of ten 
; thousand dollars for a month’s performances. 
| Miss Julic Wheatley has made her debit in Italian opera, and fully | 
justified the strong anticipations of success by which her undertaking | 
| was preceded. Her voice is a pure contralto, very sweet and rich, and of | 
much compass ; it has been assiduously cultivated under the excellent 
| instructions of Horn and Mrs. Wood, and there is no doubt that when 
practice on the stage shall have rendered her less liable to nervousness— 
| that destroyer of all vocal excellence—she will become a cantatrice of 
very superior quality. Her action is exceedingly natural and graceful, 
and she already walks the stage with the sustained and unembarrassed 
| air of one who is destined to become its ornament. Her elocution in re- 
citative is very pure, correct and impressive. We feel assured that her 
accession to the company of the Italian Opera will prove a most judicious 


and happy measure. 








The Richmond-Hill theatre is still floating on the tide of experiment ; 
x. 





whether successful or not we cannot say. 





ciety, the savage or hunter’s state, the shepherd and agricultural, the ci- 
vilized and citizen, with its arts and architecture, the warlike and des- 
tructive, and its effects, desolation and ruins. This great conception will 
probably be completed in another year. At present the wild and pictu- 
resque savage state has been most happily illustrated, and is finely con- 
trasted by the quiet harmony of raral happiness, the effects of cultivation, 
the bounties of nature, luxuriant fields and groves ; the herdsman, the 
shepherd, the pipe and the dance—not forgetting the bearded sage in- 
structing the infant and the youth. This is the poetry of landscape-painting . 
EF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


We understand that the artists are making vigorous demonstrations for 
a superb exhibition next spring. We are advised of five or six pictures 
already on the easel, by as many of our most eminent painters, which 
are intended to surpass all that they have hitherto produced. Weir has 
selected one or two lovely spots in the Highland quisite landscapes, 
which he proposes to immortalize on canvass; Inman's delicious cabinet 
picture from the Bride of Lammermoor is promised by Mr. Ball of South 
Carolina, for whom it was painted ; Morse is said te have in preparation 
an historical picture containing a number of figures, and two or three 
beautiful Swiss landscapes ; and Mount, Durand, Cummings, Spencer, 





' Ingham and the rest will exhibit some of their choicest specimens. 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES. 








[Tue two following “Sketches” have been in type for some time, 
in patient expectation of finding their way to the public notice 
through the columns of the Mirror; but the press of matter requiring 
immediate attention has been so great, that we have been com- 
pelled to put them aside, week after week, and, at length, in order 
to make room for them, to omit our.usual Foreign Corre. € 
in the present number. We perceive that sundry ingenious con- 
jectures have been hazarded, in various journals, touching the au- 
thorship of the two articles—plausible enough, but entirely wrong. 
We could throw some light on the matter, if we were so inclined, 
but as the name of the writers can add nothing to the merit of 
either, we shall leave the question to time and fortune. ] 





[From the London New Monthly Magazine.) 





MY HOBBY—RATHER. 

“ Antonio. Get me a conjuror, I say! Inquire me out a man that lets 
out devils!”"—Old Play. 

Sucn a night! It was like a festival of Dian—a burst of a sum- 
mer shower at sunset, with a clap or two of thunder, had purified 
the air to an intoxicating rareness, and the free breathing of the 
flowers, and the delicious perfume from the earth and grass, and 
the fresh foliage of the new spring, showed the delight and sym- 


pathy of inanimate nature in the night’s beauty. There was no || 


atmosphere—nothing between the eye and the pearly moon—and 


persuaded that it was a contest for life. Half blinded by the fury 
of her attack, I loosed her for a moment, and she immediately 
leaped again upon the corpse, and had covered her feet and face 
with blood before I could recover my hold upon her. The body 
was no longer in a situation to be spared, and I seized her with a 
desperate grasp to draw her off; but, to my horror, the half-covered 
and blogdy corpse rose upright in her fangs, and, while I paused 
in fear, sat with drooping arms, and head fallen with ghastly help- 
lessness over the shoulder. Years have not removed that fearful 
spectacle from my eyes. 

The corpse sank back, and I succeeded in throttling the insane 
monster, and threw her at last lifeless from the window. I then 
| composed the disturbed limbs, laid the hair away once more smoothly 
| on the forehead, and, crossing the hands over the bosom, covered the 
violated remains, and left them again to their repose. My compa- 
nions, strangely enough, slept on, and J paced the garden-walk alone, 
| till the day, to my inexpressible relief, dawned over the mountains. 

II. 
| I was called upon in my senior year to watch with an insane stu- 
{ 





dent. He was a man who had attracted a great deal of attention 
in college; he appeared in an extraordinary costume at the begin- 
ning of our Freshman Term, and wrote himself down as Washing- 
ton Greyling, of , an unheard-of settlement somewhere be- 
| yond the Mississippi. His coat and other gear might have been 








| of some white huntsman, who remembered faintly the outline of 
| habiliments he had not seen for half a century; it was a body of 








she rode through the heavens without a veil, like a queen as she is, 
giving a glimpse of her nearer beauty for a festal favour to the | 
worshipping stars. 

I was a student at the famed university of Connecticut, and | 
the bewilderments of philosophy and poetry were strong upon me, 
in a place where exquisite natural beauty, and the absence of all 
other temptation, secure to the classic neophyte an almost super- 
natural wakefulness of fancy. I contracted a taste for the horrible 
in those days, which still clings to me. I have travelled the world 
over, with no object but general observation, and have dwindled my 
hour at courts and operas with little interest, while the sacking and 
drowning of a woman in the Bosphorus, the impalement of a rob- 
ber on the Nile, and the insane hospitals from Liverpool to Cathay, 
are described in my capricious journal with the vividness of the 
most stirring adventure. 

There is a kind of crystallization in the circumstances of one’s 
life. A peculiar turn of mind draws to itself events fitted to its 
particular nucleus, and it is frequently a subject of wonder why 
one man meets with more remarkable things than another, when it 
is owing merely to a difference of natural character. I have been 
thus a singular adventurer in the strange and unnatural. As I in- 
tend making my observations in this way the subjects of several 
papers, [ will introduce them at present with my slighter beginnings. 

It was, as J was saying, a night of wonderful beauty. I was 
watching a corpse. In that part of the United States the dead are 
never left alone till the earth is thrown upon them, and, as a friend 
of the family, I had been called upon for this melancholy service 
on the night preceding the interment. It was a death which had 
left a family of broken hearts; for, beneath the sheet which sank 
so appallingly to the outline of a human form, lay a wreck of 
beauty and sweetness whose loss seemed to the survivors to have 
darkened the face of the earth. The ethereal and touching love- 
liness of that dying girl, whom I had known only a hopeless vic- 
tim of consumption, springs up in my memory even yet, and mingles 
with every conception of female beauty. 

Two ladies, friends of the deceased, were to share my vigils. I 
knew them but slightly, and, having read them to sleep an hour 
after midnight, I performed my half-hourly duty of entering the 
room where the corpse lay, to look after the lights, and then strolled 
into the garden to enjoy the quiet of the summer night... The flowers 
were glittering in their pearl-drops, and the air was breathless. 

The sight of the long, sheeted corpse, the sudden flare of lights 
as the long snufls were removed from the candles, the stillness of 
the close-shuttered room, and my own predisposition to invest 
death with a supernatural interest, had raised my heart to my throat. 
I walked backward and forward in the garden-path ; and the black 
shadows beneath the lilacs, and even the glittering of the glow- 
worms within them, seemed weird and fearful. 

The clock struck, and I re-entered. My companions still slept, and || 
I passed on to the inner chamber. I trimmed the lights, and stood 
and looked at the white heap lying so fearfully still within the sha- 
dow of the curtains; and my blood seemed to freeze. At the | 
moment when I was turning away with a strong effort at a more | 
composed feeling, a noise, like a flutter of wings, followed by a rush | 
and a sudden silenee, struck on my startled ear. The street was || 
as quiet as death, and the noise, which was far too audible to be a | 
deception of the fancy, had come from the side toward an unin- | 
habited wing of the house. My heart stood still. Another in- | 
stant, and the fire-screen was dashed down, and a white cat rushed | 
past me, and, with the speed of light, sprang, like a hyena, upon 
the corpse. The flight of a vampyre into the chamber would not | 
have more curdled my veins. A convulsive shudder ran cold over | 
me, but, recovering my self-command, J rushed to the animal (of i 
whose horrible appetite for the flesh of the dead I had read incre- | 
dulously) and attempted to tear her from the body. With her | 
claws fixed in the breast, and a yowl like the wail of an infernal | 
spirit, she crouched fearlessly upon it, and the stains already upon | 
the sheet convinced me that it would be impossible to remove her | 
without shockingly disfiguring the corpse. I seized her by the | 








green cloth, eked out with wampum and otter-skin, and would have 
been ridiculous if it had not encased one of the finest models of a 
manly frame that ever trod the earth. With close-curling black 
hair, a fine weather-browned complexion, Spanish features (from 
| his mother—a frequent physiognomy in the countries bordering on 
| Spanish America,) and the port and lithe motion of a lion, he was 


| was soon put into the hands of a tailor-proper, and, with the faci- 
| lity which belongs to his countrymen, became in a month the best 
dressed man in college. His manners were of a gentleman-like 
mildness, energetic, but courteous and chivalresque, and, unlike 
most savages and all coins, he polished without “losing his mark.” 
At the end of his first term, he would have been called a high-bred 
gentleman at any court in Europe. 
| The opening of his mind was almost as rapid and extraordinary. 
| He seized everything with an ardour and freshness that habit and 
| difficulty never deadened. He was like a man who had tumbled 
into a new star, and was collecting knowledge for a world to which 
he was to return. The first in all games, the wildest in all adven- 
ture, the most distinguished even in the elegant seciety for which 
the town is remarkable, and unfailingly brilliant in his recitations 
and college performances, he was looked upon as a sort of admi- 
rable phenomenon, and neither envied nor opposed in anything. I 
have often thought, in looking on him, that his sensations at coming 
fresh from a wild, western prairie, and at the first measure of his 
capacities with men of better advantages, finding himself so uni- 
formly superior, must have been stirringly delightful. It is a won- 
der he never became arrogant ; but it was the last foible of which 
he could have been accused. 

We were reading hard for the honours in the senior year, when 
Greyling suddenly lost his reason. He had not been otherwise ill, 
and had, apparently, in the midst of high health gone mad, at a 
moment’s warning. The physicians scarce knew how to treat him. 
The confinement to which he was at first subjected, however, was 
thought inexpedient, and he seemed to justify their lenity by the 
gentlest behaviour when at liberty. He seemed oppressed by a 
heart-breaking melancholy. We took our turns in guarding and 
watching with him, and it was upon my first night of duty that 


| the work of a Chickasaw tailor, aided by the superintending taste || 


| @ figure to look upon in any disguise with warm admiration. He |) 








“ Aha !” 

I shrunk into the chair as the awful cry was repeated, and 
looked slowly and with difficult courage over my shoulder. A sin- 
gle fierce eye was fixed upon me from the mass of bed-clothes, 
and, for a moment, the relief from the fear of some supernatural 
presence, was like water to a parched tongue. I sank back re- 
lieved into the chair. 

There was a rustling immediatety in the bed, and, starting again, 
I found the wild eyes of my patient fixed still steadfastly upon 
me. He was creeping stealthily out of bed. His bare foot touch- 
ed the floor, and his toes worked upon it, as if he were feeling its 
strength and in a moment he stood upright on his feet, and, 
with his head forward and his pale face livid with rage, stepped 
toward me. I looked to the door. He observed the glance, and 
in the next instant he sprang clear over the bed, turned the key, 
and dashed it furiously through the window. 

“ Now!” said he. 

“ Greyling !” I said. I had heard that a calm and fixed gaze 
would control a madman, and with the most difficult exertion of 
| nerve, I met his lowering eye, and we stood looking at each other 
| for a full minute, like men of murble. 

“ Why have you left your bed?” I mildly asked. 

“ To kiil you !” was the appalling answer ; and in another mo- 
ment the light-stand was swept from between us, and he struck 
me down with a blow that would have felled a giant. Naked as 
| he was, I had no hold upon him, even if in muscular strength I 
| had been his match: and with a minute's struggle I yielded, for re- 
sistance was vain. His knee was now upon my breast and his left 
| hand in my hair, and he d by the tr of his clutch to 
| be hesitating whether he should dash out my brains on the hearth. 
| I could scarce breathe with his weight upon my chest, but I tried, 
| with the broken words I could command, to move his pity. He 
laughed, as only maniacs can, and placed his hand on my throat. 
| Oh, God! shall I ever forget the fiendish deliberation with which 








_ he closed those feverish fingers ? 

“Greyling! for God's sake! Greyling!” 

“Die! curse you!” 

In the agonies of suffocation I struck out my arm, and almost 
| buried it in the fire upon the hearth. With an expiring thought, I 
| grasped a handful of red-hot coals, and had just strength sufficient 
to press them hard against his side. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed with my first breath, as my eyes 
recovered from their sickness, and I looked upon the familiar ob- 
jects of my chamber once more. 

The madman sat crouched like a whipped dog in the farthest 
corner of the room, gibbering and moaning, with his hands upon 
his burnt side. I felt that I had escaped death by a miracle. 

The door was locked, and, in dread of another attack, I threw 
up the broken window, and to my unutterable joy, the figure of a 
| man was visible upon the snow near the out-buildings of the college. 
It was a charity-student, risen before day to labour in the wood- 
| yard. I shouted to him, and Greyling leapt to his feet. 

‘“‘ There is time yet!” said the madman; but as he came toward 
me again, with the same panther-like caution as before, I seized a 
| heavy stone pitcher standing in the window-seat, and, hurling it at 
| him with a fortunate force and aim, he fell stunned and bleeding on 
| the floor. The door was burst open at the next moment, and calling 
for assistance, we tied the wild Missourian into his bed, bound up 
his head and side, and committed him to fresh watchers. * * * * 

We have killed bears together at a Missouri Salt Lick since 
then; but I never see Wash. Greyling with the smile off his face, 
without a disposition to look around for the door. 











[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 








the incident happened which I have thus eneavoured to introduce. 

It was scarce like a vigil with a sick man, for our patient went | 
regularly to bed, and usually slept well. I took my * Lucretius” | 
and the “ Book of the Martyrs,” which was just then my favourite | 
reading, and with hot punch, a cold chicken, books and a fire, I 
looked forward to it as merely a studious night; and, as the wintry 
wind of January rattled in at the old college windows, I thrust my 
feet into slippers, drew my dressing-gown about me, and congra- 
tulated myself on the excessive comfortableness of my position. 
The Sybarite’s bed of roses would have been no temptation. 

It had snowed all day, but the sun had set with a red rift in the 
clouds, and the face of the sky was swept in an hour to the clear- 
ness of—I want a comparison—your own blue eye, dear Mary ! 
The all-glorions arch of heaven was a mass of sparkling stars. 

Greyling slept, and I, wearied of the cold philosophy of the 
Latin poet, took to my ** Book of Martyrs.” I read on, and read on. 
The college clock struck, it seemed to me, the quarters, rather 
than the hours. Time flew: it was three. 

* Horrible !_ most horrible!” I started from my chair with the 
exclamation, and felt as if my scalp were self-lifted from my head. 





of olden time, painting almost the articulate groans of an impaled | 
christian. I clasped the old iron-bound book, and rushed to the 
window as if my heart was stifling for fresh air. i| 

Again at the fire. The large walnut faggots had burnt to a bed | 
of bright coals, and I sat gazing into it, totally unable to shake off | 
the fearful incubus from my breast. The martyr was there—on | 
the very hearth—with the stakes scornfully crossed in his body ; | 
and as the large coals cracked asunder and revealed the brightness | 
within, I seemed to follow the nerve-rending instrument from hip | 
to shoulder, and suffer with him pang for pang, as if the burning | 








throat, in the hope of choking her, but, with the first pressure of |) 
my fingers, she flew into my face, and the infuriated animal seemed || 





“ Aha!” 
It struck on my ear like the cry of an exulting fiend. ! 





redness were the pools of his fevered blood.” 





YANKEE NOTIONS. 


| Yankee-land, or the New-England portion of the United States, 
| does not make a great figure in the map of the American Republic ; 
yet the traveller who leaves it out of his route can tell you but lit- 
| tle of what the Americans are. The history of the Yankees is the 
history of the Republic; ihe character of the Yankees has influ- 
_ enced and continues to influence that of every part of tle nation ; 
and their name, from a provincial designation, has become among 
| foreigners the popular appellation of the whole people. Such is 
the predominance of character and civilization; the other states 
| are becoming like the Yankees, while the Yankees are keeping like 
' themselves. It is in New-England, therefore, that you find the 
most original, operative, and distinetly-marked American character. 
Here should the traveller begin and end ; whoever leaves the Yan- 
| kees out of his ‘United States as they are,” will find he has left 
| Hamlet out of Hamlet’s tragedy ; and the person who, upon a short 
intimacy with the pork merchants of Cincinnati and the kitchen 
wenches of New-York, pretends to write a book on the “ Domes- 
tic Manners of the Americans,” will show the same degree of mo- 


It was a description in the harrowing faithfulness of the language || desty with him who touches at Liverpool and the Hebrides, and 


then spawns his quarto, entitled “ John Bull at Home.” 

It is in New-England that you find Jonathan at home. In the 
other states there is a mixture, greater or less, of foreign popula- 
tion, but in New-England the population is homogeneous and native 
—the emigrant does not settle there—the country is too full of peo- 
ple, while the more fertile soil of the west holds out superior at- 
tractions to the stranger. It is no lubber land ; there is no getting 
half-a-dollar a day for sleeping, in Massachusetts or Vermont ; the 
rocky soil and rough climate of this region require thrift and indus- 
try in the occupant. In the west he may scratch the ground, throw 
in the seed, and leave the rest to nature; but here his. toil must 
never be remitted ; and, as valour comes of sherris, so doth pros- 
perity come of industry. The southern planter who visits the east 
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and finds the whole land a garden, wonders why the fat fields and 
the warm sky of his own region do not produce the same picture, 
and in his endeavours at an explanation, ascribes it to the tariff, 
whereas the difference in the two regions arises from the reguler 
and natural operation of things; it is solely the effect of industry. 

What is Cape Cod but a heap of sand? yet it maintains thirty 
thousand people, and there is not a beggar among them. All the 
tariffs that could be devised never would ruin New-England, were 
they framed ex proprio motu of Georgia or South Carolina. While 
the Yankees are themselves, they will hold their own, let politics 
twist about as they will. They are like cats; throw up as you 
please, they will come down upon their feet. Shut their industry 
out from one career, and it will force itself into another. Dry up 
twenty sources of their prosperity, and they will open twenty more. 
They have a perseverance that will never languish while anything 
remains to be tried; they have a resolution that will try anything, 
if need be, and when a Yankee says “I'll try,” the thing is done. 

Boston is but the fourth city in the Union as to population, yet in 
many points it may be considered the chief; a metropolis there 
never will be in the United States—I mean for practical purposes— 
as London is to Great Britain, or Paris to France—for Washington 
will never be a great city. There may be an overgrown population 
at New-York, and there may be a federal government for ever 
within the ten miles square, but neither of these, nor any other spot, 
will ever be able to assume to itself the whole powers of a metro- 
polis. No city will exercise a moral dictation over the rest, or over 
the country ; no city will give the tone in politics, or set the fashions 
in literature, for the whole union. 

New-York and Philadelphia owe their great population to the 
numbers whom they receive from the other portions of the Union 
and the other side of the Atlantic. Boston has grown by internal 
augmentation only, or accretion from its immediate neighbourhood ; 
in consequence, it exhibits nothing of that shifting and heteroge- 
neous character which marks the great cities of the south. In those 
cities you find masses of people who know little of each other, di- 
verse in origin, dissimilar in habits, discordant in tastes, difficult to 
calculate upon, or to combine for any common end: but the Bosto- 
nians are as one man—they know each other, understand each 
other; whatever affects one portion of their community, affects the 
whole ; they have a perfect unity of feeling and stability of charac- 
ter. This has ever been their peculiarity, and to this it is owing 
that the revolution first exploded in their city. Had Boston been 
as New-York, Faneuil-hall would never have been the cradle of 
American liberty. Whatever the Bostonians do, they do commonly 
with great unanimity and effect. To do a thing “in Boston style,” 
is proverbial throughout the country, as signifying a thing done with 
superior promptness and execution. With sixty odd thousand in- 
habitants, Boston will raise more money in a given time, for any 
public purpose, than either New-York or Philadelphia, with more 
than two hundred thousand each. It is the chief city, too, for lite- 
rature and the fine arts ; for your Yankee, with all his thriftiness, is 
a huge buyer of books, and will bid higher for pictures than any- 
body elseon the western side of the Atlantic. As New-England 
is to America what Tuscany is to Italy, so may we continue the 
parallel, and compare Boston to Florence, which cities resemble 
each other in more points than one. Boston, like Florence, is dis- 
tinguished for letters and the polite arts, for polish and civility of 
manners, for the talent of its citizens, for their early love of liberty, 
and for the external appearance of the city, the beauty of its situa- 
tion, the splendour of its edifices, the cleanliness of the streets, and 
the general appearance of industry, wealth, and comfort ; while for 
the orderly character of the population, their sobriety of habits, and 
the correct tone of moral feeling that prevails among all classes, it 
may challenge a comparison with any city, large or small, upon the 
earth. Some well-intentioned but ignorant people, in their zeal to 
encourage the consumption of cold water, have been in the habit of 
telling one another that much intemperance has prevailed there ; 
this is a totally wrong impression. I have seen more persons in- 
toxicated at Rome in ten days, than I have seen in Boston for ten 
years. 

It is remarkable that the descendants of the rigid, and, as we are 
apt to call them, bigoted puritans, should have become the mest 
tolerant in religion of all the American people. There is a liberty of 
conscience, it is true, throughout the Union, but religious preju- 
dice is mighty in many parts. In Boston, the severe and strait- 
laced Calvinism of former times has disappeared. The unitarians 
now form the largest sect in the city, and, as is well-known, num- 
ber in their ranks some of the ablest men in the western world. 
With this sect there is no intolerance; the opposing sects have 
learned forbearance from ,their example, and the odium theologicum 
has lost its bitterness here. The Yankee is cool, cautious, and cal- 
culating; he wants a reason for everything; an old prejudice is 
no obstacle in his way to improvement ; his opinions must rest up- 
on solid, tangible ground. His religion must be a religion of the 
understanding. He is not credulous, he is not enthusiastic. There 
are no catholics in New-England, save a few foreigners, and there 
never will be any. The New-Englander is eminently a religibus 
man, but his religion never will be a religion of ceremonies. The 
episcopalians are much less numerous here than in other parts. 
Methodists are rare, and the other enthusiastic sects still more so. 

Boston, however, is by no means the whole of Yankee-land. 
Paris, we know, is all France, and London may carry all England 
whithersoever she listeth. Not so in America. Brother Jonathan, 
with all his guesses, is another guess sort of a person; the Yankees 
of the country cannot be led by those of the capital, except perhaps 
in the fashion of a go-to-meeting coat, or the hue of a riband. There 
is a watchful jealousy among them which is for ever on the look- 
out, lest the capital should get an undue ascendency ; no matter 
what the point in question may be, it would create an alarm among 
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the lowest yeomen of Berkshire and Worcester counties, were it to 
be noised abroad that Boston had one feather’s weight more influ- 
ence than was allowed her by chapter and section of the constitu- 
tion. Urban influence can thus get no ascendency ; the city has 
not, like a great heart, all the life blood of the community at com- 
mand ; the country is all heart. All the great cities were occupied 
by the enemy during the revolutionary war, yet was not the land 
conquered—I should rather say the people were not conquefed. 
“Men,” says Sir William Jones, “and not cities, constitute a state.” 

There does not exist that difference between town and country 
manners in New-England which you find in most other countries. 
Education, books, newspapers, and the facilities of communication 
betweer: all parts, bring the different classes upon a level. The 
rustic dresses the same as the cit—when he undertakes to be 
dressed ; discusses the same topics of news, and shows the same 
degree of information on common matters; and as to his speech 
and behaviour, he must be a rare animal among his neighbours who 
displays boorish manners, or talks bad English. “The land of 
steady habits” has sometimes been used as a nickname for the coun- 
try; but nothing is more applicable. Habits are so stable, and the 
whole moral frame of society is so well organized among these peo- 
ple, that, were all restraints of law removed, things would go on as 
usual: they are a law to themselves. 

In European countries, he that is born a peasant will be a pea- 
sant all his life; his chance of forming an exception to the ru!s is 
exceedingly small. But, on beholding the most rustical clown of 
all Yankee-land, it would not be safe to affirm that he would not 
be numbered, at some future day, among the most eminent men of 
the country. There is no burying a man of genius here; the hum- 
blest birth shuts out no one either from the hopes or the facilities 
of rising to that station for which his native talent has qualified 
him. Rare, indeed, is it to find an individual who cannot read and 
write ; every one has therefore that modicum of knowledge placed 
within his reach which will enable him to obtain more, should his 
wishes aspire. Clowns, properly speaking, there are none among 
the Yankees; a Yaskee is emphatically a civil man, though his ci- 
vility may not produce all the bows and grimaces and unmeaning 
compliments which accompany or constitute that quality among the 
French ; rudeness of manners could be charged against these people 
only by those who know nothing about them. “Countries,” says 
Goldsmith, ‘wear very different appearances to persons in differ- 
ent circumstances. A traveller who is whirled through Europe in 
a post-chaise, and a pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will 
form very different conclusions.” Now, sundry people have been 
whirled from Boston to New-York in a mail-coach, and said I 
know not what about manners. I have travelled over the New- 
England States on foot—over highways and byways; supped at 


farmer’s door that offered as a resting-place; and crossed any man’s 
garden, or corn-field, or orchard, that lay in my way, without re- 
ceiving an uncivil word on my whole route. On one occasion I 
lost myself in the woods among the Green mountains of Vermont, 
where I imagined there was no living creature to be encountered 
for miles, except black bears, catamounts, and similar eountry gen- 
tlemen ; but on a sudden I emerged from the wood into an open 
spot where stood a log hut. A little flaxen-headed urchin espied 
me coming, and began to scramble with all speed—to hide himself, 
as I supposed: but no—it was to gain the summit of an immense 
log of wood, which lay by the little pathway, where he greeted me, 
as I passed, with as profound a bow as I ever received. 

A Yankee is cautious—more so than a Scotchman. He will 
make no bulls, but take especial care not to be caught tripping in his 
speech. It is amusing eften to see the dexterity with which he 
will avoid giving a direet answer to a question, where he suspects 
it may not be altogether safe to speak positively; and as to answer- 
ing an abrupt query, without knowing why it is put, catch him there 
if you can. Guessing, after all, is not so unprofitable a practice : 
it is no small undertaking, at times, to extract evidence from a wit- 
ness in court. 

“ Did you ever see the man drunk ?” asked a counsel of a fellow 
on the stand. 

“* Why, I’ve seen him jolly.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk?” 

“T’ve seen him pretty well to live.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk *” 

*“ T’ve seen him when I thought he had full enough.” 

“ But was he drunk, or was he not?” 




















“Why, he might have been drunk; and then, again, he might 
not. I can’t say he wasn’t, and I can’t say he was.” 

“Pray,” asked another, “did you see the defendant throw the 
stone ?” 

“ Why, I saw him have a stone, and I suppose he might have 
thrown it.” 

“ How large a stone was it 

“« Why, I should call it a largeish stone.” 

“ But say how big it was.” 

‘Tt appeared to me to be a stone of some bigness.” 

* But describe the bigness of it.” 

‘ As near as I can recollect, it was a considerable of a stene.” 

“ But can’t you compare it, and say it was big as this thing or 
that thing ?” 

“ Why, if I should say now, I should say it was as big—as big 
—as a piece of chalk.” 

The highest praise which a Frenchman imagines he can bestow 
upon an individual is to call him un homme d'esprit. An Englishman 
describes his best friend as a “ good-natured, sensible fellow ;” a 
Yankee’s special commendation from his neighbours is, that he is 
a “smart, enterprising man.” Nothing for a Yankee like enter- 
prise; and good qualities to him are worth little without it. I 
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think it is in Cicero’s newly-discovered ‘* Republic,” nec vero satis 
est habere virtutem nisi utare. This is a trac Yankee maxim— 
give your good qualities action. To him it is inconceivable that a 
man should be good for any thing who does not make his presence 
felt among those around him. A stirring spirit, stirring deeds, a 
stirring life—these form the common theme of praise; and if a 
man is said to be good, it will be necessary to answer the question, 
“ Good for what!” “ Qu’est ce qu'il a fait ?—What has he done?” 
was Napoleon’s query when any man was said to possess talent; 
and your Yankee is pretty much of the same way of thinking, be- 
ing accustomed to require constant evidence of a man’s usefulness, 
ere he allows him the praise of doing his duty among men. And 
well that it is so: he has seen the soil which gives him subsist- 
ence conquered, by his own unremitted exertions, from the wilder- 
ness ; he has seen those political institutions which are his happi- 
ness and his boast built up by his own hands; and he is sensible 
that prudent and industrious habits can alone preserve to him and 
his posterity the blessings they have gained. 

When America shall produce a writer of truly original genius, it 
is five to one that man will be a Yankee. Franklin was a man 
whose genius, more than that of any other of his countrymen, 
marked the age in which he lived; and there is not a trait of his 
character but is trae to New-England. The most eminent public 
man of the present day is Webster; and, in spite of party animo- 
sities and sectional prejudice, there is not one whose influence is 
so powerful, or whose superiority is so universally admitted The 
mind of this eminent man is of the trae New-England stamp; his 
eloquence is not showy, dazzling, nor elaborate ; he does not seek 





the most splendid hotels and the most paltry inns; entered every 





to surprise you by ingenious paradoxes, nor fill your ears with a fu- 
| tious sound of mighty words. You never think of exclaiming be- 
| tween his periods, “ How fine!” but you find him persuasive, con- 
| vincing, and effectual in argument, such as no other man to whom 
| you ever listened. Sincerity, and earnest, full conviction of the 
| truth, distinguish the manner of this orator ; and plain sound sense 
is the characteristic of his matter; without plain sound sense, in- 
deed, can there be any true eloquence! He does not waste his 
strength in attempts to utter merely striking things; he js not a 
brilliant speaker, as the epithet is commonly understood. Your 
brilliant orators are amusing, but they are not powerful; they are 

seldom effective to any good purpose. John Randolph was as bril- 
liant a crackskull as ever sparkled ; he shone among the American 
orators a star of the first magnitude, though by no means a fixed 
star. No speaker in congress could draw an audience like him: 
| his sayings were in every man’s mouth, his reputation filled every 
| corner of the Union. But Randolph was brilliant, and nothing 
more; he lacked sound sense, and thus lacked the most efficient 
| weapon of his warfare. People listened to him, but never heeded 
| him; for though he had talent, he had no wisdom. With all his 





| fame, he was without influence; for while the multitude crowded 
te hear his brilliant speeches, no man valued his opinion a corn- 
stalk. He was no statesman; though whatever party could count 
him among its numbers for the moment, commonly thrust him into 
the van as a forlorn hope, yet, to every interest he espoused, he 
| did as much mischief as good. Never was a more useless man of 
genius. After a long and restless life, devoted solely to political 
affairs, what has he done! Nothing. He is gathered to his fa- 
thers ; and nought is left to perpetuate his memory but the reputa- 
tion of a brilliant talker. Words, not deeds, have signalized his 
career. No great public act is marked with the name of him whose 
voice was loudest and longest in the councils of the nation during 
the mest critieal period of its existence. Such is a brilliant man! 
* Si tu brillais sans étre utile, 
A ton dernier jour on dirait— 
Ce n'est qu'une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.” 

Randolph could never have been a New-Englandman ; the pro- 
duction of such a being in this country would have been an ano- 
maly in the operations of nature ; and had the thing occurred, he 
would not have found himself in a congenial element; he could 
not have gained eminence here; the Yankees would have put his 
brilliant qualities to a trial too rigid and severe before they greeted 
him with the title of “ New-England’s favourite son.” The eccen- 
tric sallies of the man of Roanoke would not have passed for wis- 
dom at Boston ; and most assuredly no forty thousand inhebiiants 
of Massachusetts would have returned him to congress year after 
year, without more evidence of his usefulness than he was ac- 
| customed to bear home at the end of the session. A Yankee will 

choose his representative as he chooses his minister or his every- 
day coat—taking care that he wears well and does good service. 

“ Holloa! you man taking a nap!” cried a fellow from the gal- 
| lery to a representative whom he spied treating himself to a doze 
during a narcotic discourse ; “‘ wake up there! the state don’t pay 
| you three dollars a day for sleeping.” Neither is the Yankee dis- 
posed to pay his representatives for talking. The congress gentle- 
men, it is notorious, are terrible long talkers, but among these the 














| New-England members are the least offenders. 

In spite of this predominant inclination toward the useful, the 
Yankee is no despiser of those arts which adorn and embellish life, 
The liberal sciences have nowhere in the country received such en- 
| couragement as in New-England. The cities, the towns, the vil- 
| lages, the country seats, the private dwellings display more elegance 
and taste than those of any other part of the union. If the New- 
| Englander is prudent, he is also charitable: he has not, like the 
| European, the daily spectacle of poverty and suffering before his 
| eyes, to render him callous to human misery : nothing is more prompt 
and effectual than the succour which is here afforded to the needy 
or unfortunate. Some travellers have pronounced the Americans 


| a sordid people, wholly occupied with the thoughts of gain, because 





| no two men can be heard ialking in the streets without using the 
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word ‘ dollar”—as if people in the streets were accustomed to talk 
of anything except what brought them there. The Americans mind 
their business while they are about it, and do not mix that with their 
studies or amusements. Is “ pound” or “ shilling” the most uncom- 
mon sound that strikes your ears in the great thoroughfares of 
London? Is the mention of a “sous” never heard upon the quays 
and boulevards of Paris! Go where you will, the common busi- 
nese of life will occupy most men’s thoughts and language. In the 
eternal city itself, your ear is struck with the perpetual iteration of 
the word “baioc,” and the Romans, I fancy, never were charged 
with a predominant passion for heaping up pauls and scudi. But 
some people, when they get abroad, appear never to have had their 
eyes or ears open before ; they espy marvels which have been com- 
mon sights to them in their own land ever since they were born. 
Doctor Johnson had these persons in his mind when he spoke of an 
individual, not remarkable for his shrewdness, who proposed to tra- 
vel into Asia for the purpose of ascertaining what curious inventions | 
might exist there unknown to Europe—“ He will bring home a wheel- 
barrow, and think he has made a wonderful discovery.” 

Some one has remarked that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the American is his “ want of loyalty.” This, of course, was ut- 
tered as a reproach, and as the word is not American, it was a pretty 
safe device to make use of it. What is the loyalty of an American? 
Is it a respect for the chief magistrate? He is sure to get all he 
deserves. Is it an attachment to the institutions of the country? 
Nobody ever denied the American this. Is it a love for his native 
soil? Nor can he be proved deficient in this affection, till you find 
him, like the European, leaving his country for ever. If it be meant 
that the American does not possess that feeling which would “stand 
by the crown, though it hung upon a bush,” the charge may be 
true enough ; for unless the crown hangs upon a head-piece, Jona- 
than will guess very shrewdly that it is not worth standing by. To 
drop the metaphor, he will not fight in support of an old institution 
that has become useless. This, in fact, is the very head and front 
of his offending in the eye of many of his ‘ unfriends,” and they 
were accustomed to lay to his charge some years ago that he had 
a sad and disloyal trick of throwing aside whatever he found did 
not suit him. We hear less about this at the present day, now that 
some other people have begun to follow his example. 

The Yankees are distinguished, above all other men, for a certain 
capacity which, in the language of the country, is termed contri- 
vance ; that is, that sort of ingenuity, invention, or skill, which ena- 
bles an individual to turn his hand to any occupation, or to devise a 





scheme for any sudden emergency. Thus, if a Yankee is crossing 
the Alleghanies on horseback, and is overtaken by a snow-storm, he | 
will jump into the woods with his hatchet, and in three hours’ time } 
will be riding over the snow upon a sledge of his own construction. | 
The records of the Patent Office at Washington exhibit a striking | 
testimony of the superiority of these people in ingenuity ; by far | 
the greater number of inventions are from New-England. A Yan- 
kee farmer is a sort of jack at all trades ; he not only delves the soil | 
and goes to market, but he is carpenter, shoemaker, weaver, cooper, | 
soap-boiler, and more trades than these. He turns wooden bowls, 
makes buckets, sets up shooks, weaves baskets, manufactures brooms, 
and invents washing-machines. In this last-mentioned matter the 
New-England ingenuity is inexhaustible ; and one would imagine 
that the “second virtue” of cleanliness had been elevated to the 
first rank in this land, such a wilderness of patent gimcracks have 
sprung up in the attempt to usurp the honours of old Dumb Betty. 
It is a Yankee’s main study to be “improving” every thing ; his 
very language breathes this spirit, for he who occupies a tenement 
is said to “‘improve” it. To leave a thing no better than he found 
it, seems to him no fair usage of the globe we inhabit. 

In travelling over the kingdom of Naples, and contemplating the 
wonders of that favoured land, its fertile soil, its genial climate, its 
admirable capacities for commerce, and the contrast exhibited to all 
these advantages by the sloth and ignorance of its population, its 
beggars, and its brigands—I have been struck with the whimsical 
imagination of the scene that might ensue, were a plain Yankee 
taken from his plough-tail and placed on the throne of the Two Sici- 
lies. His majesty would begin a regular overhaul of the whole body- 
politic the morning after his coronation. ‘ What's this I see?” 
says the king. ‘“ Where are your overseers of the highways—your 
school-committees—your select-men! What idle fellows are these 
in the streets! What are these bells ringing for every day? What 
means this crowd of ships lying behind the mole with nothing to do? 
or this marina, the water’s edge of my great city, where I see no 
piles of merchandise, no trucks nor dray-carts driving about with 
goods, nor half the business doing in a month that is done on Bos- 
ton Long Wharf in two hours! Come, bustle, occupy ; set the 
Jazzaroni to work upon the roads; send the children to school; 
make a railroad here and a turnpike there; bridge this river and 
canal that ; hang the Calabrian robbers ; give the monks a rouse ; 
go into the churches, and strip me those trumpery shrines ; sell the 
gold and silver jewels with which they are heaped. and the interest 
of the money will support all the poor of the kingdom, for I'll have 
no beggars nor idlers while my title is Jonathan the first. People 
shall mind their business, for I will abolish these festas, which come 
every other day, and are good for nothing but to promote idleness. 
Henceforth there shall be no festas but fast, thanksgiving and in- 
dependence. Set me up a newspaper in every town; take me a 
census of the population ; fine every district that don’t send a re- 
presentative tc the general court. I'l] have every thing thrashed 
and set a-bucking, even to the vernacular speech, for dolce far 
miente shall be routed from the Italian.” 

Now Jonathan the first might not understand quite so much of 
the antiquities of Pompeii or the beauties of the Callipygian Venus 
as Ferdinand the second; yet, if the Neapolitans would not make 
a profitable swap by the exchange, mine is no true “‘ Yankee notion.” 
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[Translated from the French, for the New-York Mirror.) 


THE LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 

Tue reign of Napoleon, worried and ransacked as it has been 
by the writers of memoirs, recollections and histories, is a mine that 
still’ contains a multitude of rich, and, as yet, unexplored veins. 
The history of the secret associations that sprang up during the 
latter days of the empire, would form a most curious and interest- 
ing volume, and there would be no lack of materials wherewith to 
fill it. The Society of the United Brothers alone, would furnish 
pages of the most intense and absorbing interest, while nothing 
could appeal more forcibly to the imagination, than the strange and 
dramatic episodes connected with its existence, and the details of 
its mysterious initiations. Perhaps an hundred incidents might be 
related as striking and well conceived as the following. 

An officer of the French army, having incurred the suspicion or 
resentment of the emperor, thought it expedient to abandon his 
country, and take refuge in one of the Austrian provinces ; and | 
here he became advised of and initiated into a society, the object 
of whose formation was to hurl to the ground the Colossus, whose 
arm smote and governed the whole continent of Europe with a 
sceptre of iron. One day, a letter was brought to him, containing 
the usual signs and pass-words of the society, and requiring him 
to repair, on the following night, to a secluded spot, in a forest, 
where he would meet some of his associates. He went, but found 
nobody. The orders were repeated four times, at intervals of a 
few days, and four times the officer sought the appointed place, with 
no better success than at first. On the fifth night of his appear- 
ance at the rendezvous, after waiting some time, he was on the 
point of returning, when loud cries suddenly arrested his attention. 
Drawing his sword, he hastened to the spot whence they seemed 
to proceed, and was fired upon by three men, who, seeing that he 
remained unwounded, instantly took to flight; but at his feet lay a 
bleeding corpse, in which, by the feeble light of the moon, he in | 
vain sought for tokens of animation. He was yet bending over | 
the dead man, when a detachment of chasseurs, summoned, appa- 
rently, by the noise of the pistols that had been discharged at him- 
self, came suddenly up, and arrested him as the assassin. He was 
loaded with chains, tried the next day, and condemned to die for his 
supposed crime. His execution was ordered to take place at midnight. 

Surrounded by the ministers of justice, he was led, at a slow 
pace, by the light of torches, and amid the funereal tolling of bells, 
to a vast square, in the centre of which was a scaffold, environed 
by horsemen ; beyond these were a numerous group of spectators, 
who muttered impatiently, and, at intervals, sent forth a cry of ab- 
horrence. The victim mounted the scaffold, his sentence was read, 
and the last act of the tragedy was on the point of fulfilment, when 
an officer let fall a word of hope. An edict had just been pro- 
mulgated by the government, offering pardon and life to any con- | 
demned criminal, who should disclose the members and secret } 
tokens of a particular association, the existence of which was sus- | 
pected ; it was that of which the Frenchman, to whom these words 
were addressed, had lately become a member. He was questioned, 
but denied all knowledge ; they urged him to confess, with promises | 
of additional reward—his only reply was a demand of immediate 
death—and his initiation was completed. All that had passed was | 
but a terrible trial of his fidelity ; those who surrounded him were | 
members of the society, and every incident that has been described, | 
from the time of the first summons to the last fearful moment of | 
expected death, was only a step in the progress of the fearful ex- 
periment, by which they sought to determine the trust-worthiness | 
of the neophyte. 








A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE, 


“Hist! hist! are you still there?” 

“ We are, both of us. Have you seen him?’” 

“Yes, the wretch! ! have tried for the last time to obtain from 
him—you know what: he received me no better than usual. So 
now, since extremities have become indispensable, let us proceed as 
agreed upon. Kirmann, courage, my boy! ’Tis close upon the 
stroke of twelve ; he will then go out: follow, till you see him en- 
tering a dark and deserted street, then pounce upon him, hand to 
wrist, and make him deliver up the objects in question. No pity, my 
friends ! swear that you will have none.” 

“We swear!” 

«Tis well; I shall be near at hand and watch the result !” 

The three individuals thus conversing, did not present the ordi- 
nary resemblance to malefactors. One of them, he who would appear 
to direct the enterprise, seemed to be a good sort of citizen, well 
clothed, healthy, of honest dimensions, and such a one as you may 
see every day in any frequented street, with a full handkerchief un- 
der his arm, or an empty one in his hand. Something observable 
in the gait, starched look, and apparently disjointed haunches, would 
lead you to believe that this man employed himself at some very 
common trade, which, that we may make no mistake, we shall not 
yet name. 

The smaller of the remaining two had one of the most grotesque | 
faces vou can conceive. His projecting proboscis trussed up be- | 
tween the eyes, might prove that nature had not forgotten to make | 
some noses for the convenience of spectacles; his mouth was en- | 
circled with scanty and large teeth, and add to all this—he was | 
humpbacked. By the unsteady glimmer of a lamp swinging in the 
night wind, it was not impossible to perceive that the keen sight | 
of the dwarf glanced with delight upon a pistol which he held in his 
right hand. 

The third personage, owing to his physical conformation, partook | 
in some manner of a relationship between his two associates. Gaunt, ! 














withered, and cadaverous looking, his left arm raised, as if to point 


his weapon at the breast of a giant, it gave him no distant resem- 
blance to a gibbet. Ever and anon he was quaking. Was it from 
cold, or fear? It struck the hour of midnight. 

From a house well known in the quarter of St. Martin, slowly 
poured out nearly a dozen men ; the two suborned individuals, ever 
on the alert, were issuing at intervals, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tering, from the dark alley, which they had chosen for concealment ; 
they were obliged at least twenty times to go back and wait anew. 
At length they espied the being of their search. It was a kind of 
fashionable animal, frizzed, scented, and adopting a peculiar tie of the 
cravat. He crossed over to the other side of the street, shivering and 
humming an air, and was soon lost in one of the narrow cross-streets. 
He walked on rapidly, as if to avoid coming in contact with another 
wayfarer, whose heavy footsteps sounded not far off ; but changing 
all at once from the disposition of dread to that of boldness, he 
suddenly stopped short, and allowed sufficient time for those to come 
up who were effectually pursuing him. 

“ Halt!” cries one of them: “money or life!” 

“Eh? what? eh?” 

«Money, or life !” 

And the mouths of two pistols were presented, the one at his 
hat, the other at the height of his stomach. 

“Speak a word and you are adead man,” chimed in the two voices. 

“ For heaven’s sake! gentlemen. I have nothing to give you. I 
possess but this watch, and ’tis a pinchbeck one.” 

“Tn that case, then, off with your clothes!” 

“Do, kind gentlemen, be content with my hat. I have of late 
made the dearest sacrifices to clothe myself. My poor aged mo- 
ther denied herself her little earnings to pay for my outfit.” 

“Liar ! off with your coat, and no delay, or else ——. 
commence, throw away that switch.” 

“There, then, gentlemen; there is my beautiful superfine black 
coat and velvet collar; you can get a hundred and twenty francs for 
it anywhere, if the tailor has not deceived me.” 

‘* Now your vest.” 

** Would you send me away en chemise ?” 

“ Now off with the rest.” 

“Oh! merciful heaven! the sole pair I possess : for pity’s sake, 
gentlemen, for pity !”’ A peal of laughter answered his supplication. 
And the same voice continued, 

“ Away with you, and beware how you look behind you.” 

The bird so strangely plucked of his plumage, waited not for a 
second injunction. He sped on his course, propelled forward by the 
fresh morning breeze, and a slight crack of a whip which descended 
on his shoulders, as he was turning the first corner. He received 
the following morning by the earliest post a billet, thus penned: 

“Considering you as much a coward as a swindler, I contrived 
last night to set my two journeymen, Paul and Kirmann across 
your path, each furnished with a chocolate pistol. You might have 
supped off them. I had them previously attested by my worthy 
friend, the commissary of police. You preferred restoring the 
clothes with which I had furnished you, and for which you had re- 
fused paying me ; you have done right, for we are now quits. Get 
angry, if you choose, and receive the felicitations of your very hum- 
ble servant, YOUR TAILoR.” 


Ah, to 





LITERARY NOTICES. 











Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest, a romance of Mezico. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


WE have completed the perusal of Dr. Bird’s Mexican romance, and 
the effect has been a vast accession to our already high opinion of his 
genius. We were led to expect much, and we have found more than 
we expected. The story is historical in some of its principal features, 
and the subject is the conquest, or rather extermination of the Mexican 
empire, by the bold, but sanguinary Cortes. Linked with the historical 
developments of the tale, however, is a beautiful romance of “ ladye 
love and chivalry,” the details of which are equally remarkable for in- 
terest and novelty. There is a grave dignity in the style, that harmo- 
nizes admirably with the solemn, and, for the most part, painfully ex- 
citing events, which are disclosed in the progress of the narrative—the 
gallant, but fruitless struggles of the Mexicans against the power of 
their ruthless invaders—the alternating scenes of heroic patriotism and 
ferocious vengeance—the barbaric splendour of the victims, and the 
desperate courage of the triumphant Spaniards. The person and cha- 
racter of the blood-stained leader himself are depicted with grand effect; 
and so are the achievements of his brave, yet execrable followers. We 
have no scruples in declaring our opinion, that Calavar must rank with 
the best romantic fictions of which American literature has to boast. 





Finn's Comic Annual for 1835.—Boston : Marsh, Capen and Lyon. 


Mr. Finn, of punning notoriety, has been getting up a comic annual, 
in pamphlet form, illustrated with pictorial conundrums. It contains the 
usual astronomical tables, etc. etc. ; but, instead of predictions touching 
the weather, recipes for curing hams and preserving dried apples, pithy, 
moral apothegms, practical hints to farmers and housekeepers, worn-out 
anecdotes, resuscitated for the ninety-ninth time, and the other accus- 


|| tomed olla-podrida of almanacs, the miscellaneous pages are filled with 


a large assortment of drolleries, mostly fresh from the mint of the new 
philom’s fertile imagination. The zodiacal signs are represented under 
a new set of forms, some of which are whimsically ingenious ; as, for 
instance, Cancer, which snarls at the reader in the guise of the most 
crabbed physiognomy that ever soured buttermilk ; and Aries, designated 
by a cannonier in the act of ramming down a field-piece. The cuts are 
cleverly designed, but we cannot say much for their execution, although 
two or three of them are very fair specimens of coarse wood-engraving. 
Among the oddities of the comic almanac, we found a conundrum that 
we believe to be quite new ; we do not vouch for it, for there is nothing 
more uncertain than the originality of a good thing: 

“ Why are stages that run from Saratoga to Niagara, like the summer 
months ’—Because they go between the Springs and Falls.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. coat, buttoned up to the chin, with white hair peeping from under 


of a vessel consigned to a young lady,” are respect declined. We have 
wrcived three lituwre front Phiadsiphia: weed 1 BS. If the writer 
will have the goodness to look at the notice to correspondents in the four- 
teenth number of the present voiume, she will perceive that the only part of 
her first letter which appears to require notice was anticipated by another 
correspondent. 
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Proclamation, by William L. Marcy, governor of the state of New- 
York.—For the purpose of rendering devout acknowledgments 
unto the RULER oF NATIONS, for the dispensation of His numerous 
favours vouchsafed to the people of this state, during the past sea- 
son, I do hereby, in compliance with established usage, recommend 
Thursday, the eleventh day of December, to be observed by them as 
a day of public thanksgiving.—In witness whereof, I have subscribed 
my name, and affixed the privy seal of the state. W. L. MARCY. 





Waill-street.—There is a peculiarity in the local situation of 
New-York, which gives to its increase a distinguishing feature— 


| that is absolutely eloquent. He envies that cartman in his heart, 





his auburn wig, and a beard of two days’ growth. He owns whole 
streets of houses, and is debating within himself whether he can | 
afford to take a seat in the “ Knickerbocker, number seventeen.” | 
The Exchange is deserted, and the boys who sell pea-nuts and ap- | 
ples temptingly arranged on barrel-heads along the edge of the side- 
walk, are counting their receipts, (whole piles of coppers,) and pre- 
paring for removal to some other temporary mart. Now we pass a 
bank ; a cart is backed up before the door, and the cartman is hard | 
at work loading his vehicle with little kegs of a particularly solid | 
construction ; a metallic rattle betrays the valuable nature of their 
contents, and a ragged gentleman with a crownless hat and very 
suspicious physiognomy, stands leaning against the iron lamp-post, 
watching the removal of the treasure, with an expression in his eye 





and indulges in a brilliant revery, touching the possibility of ap- 
propriating one of those iron-bound receptacles. Here comes a pair 
of gentlemen, in earnest converse, which, however, is all on one 





| poet ; one who has contrived to blend minstrelsy with money-making, 
| and is equally at home in books and banking. You know this plea- 


side ; one of them is a man of some thirty or thirty-five, with a hook 
nose and a bright hazel eye, and a look of intellectual activity and 
vigour. He is demonstrating some position with an abundant flow 
of words and much gesticulation, while the other, a plain substantial 
old gentleman, with a shrewd thinking face, listens very attentively 
and without a word—his eyes fixed upon the ground, as though he 
were pondering deeply on the arguments of his companion. Lawyer 
and client, fora score of ducats. Do you see that foreign-looking 
gentleman, just coming out of a bank, with a step somewhat en- 
feebled by age, but a noble head and countenance indicative of ex- 
traordinary talent! That is a celebrated financier and statesman ; 
one whose name is mentioned with the highest respect in Europe 
as well as in America. Here’ comes a distinguished scholar and 


sant-visaged gentleman, with the sparkling eye and smiling, ruddy 
face ; a celebrated editor—and there is another of the fraternity— 
that tall, strong-built man, with the luxuriant whiskers. I could show 
you several other of our notables—for I see them all approaching ; but 
the clock is strixing three, and we must wend our way to dinner. 





Exercise.—Somebody has invented a chair for invalids, in which, by 
alittle exertion, the occupant may shake himself in a perfect imitation 
of the motion of a trotting horse, to the great benefit of his constitu- 
tion. At least so it is averred in an advertisement, upon which our eye 
happened to fall, a day or two since, in a morning paper. The con- 
trivance is no doubt a good one, but we do most earnestly desire 
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ready, and the workmen are now engaged in erecting them—an 


operation of some magnitude. The hotel is in a still more forward 
condition. The granite slabs of the first and second stories are al! 
in their places ; the pillars all stationed, and the partitions of the first 
floor completed. The extent of the edifice may now be perceived, and 
some notion formed of its general appearance when finished. We 
are not advised whether the work will be suspended or not during 
the severity of the approaching cold weather. 


The Chinese lady.—Theodore Hook tells a story of a man who 
made himself a lion, simply by not reading any of the Waverley 
novels ; and we are, perhaps, entitled to equal fame in a matter of 
somewhat similar character. We have not been to see Miss Afong 
Moy, the Chinese lady with the little feet; nor do we intend to 
perform that universal ceremony, unless we should find the noto- 
riety which the non-performance must occasion, inconveniently bur- 
densome. The fact is, we have a horror of lady-monsters of all 
descriptions. In a parlour, or a ball-room, or at the tea-table, or 
in a carriage, or a boat, or a balloon, at chureh, or in a sleigh, or 
by the winter fire-side, or on a ramble in the country, there is no 
companion so delightful; but to convert a lady into an exhibition, is 
by no means to our taste. The lovely creatures were made for 
anything but to be stared at, for half a dollar a-head. On the 
same principle we would have nothing to do with the “mysterious 
lady,” who was so noised about by some of our editorial brethren ; 
ladies ought never to be mysterious, or play off deceptions where- 
with to gull lovers or the unsophisticated public. 


Health and education.—If the good people of this excellent city 








|| are not the most learned, accomplished and healthy in all the world, it 


certainly is the fault of nobody but themselves. Infallible remedies 
for every ill that flesh is heir to, are to be had for almost nothing, 
from the gamboge pills that cure all manner of diseases, down to 
the never-failing tincture that relieves the tooth-ache, merely by be- 
ing carried in the pocket. We have dentists who extract teeth so 
cunningly, as to make the process an actual pleasure to the patient ; 
plaisters which yield the most delightful sensations, while they re- 
move the severest pains of gout, rheumatism or lumbago ; and ex- 
quisite sirups that are equally efficacious in the slightest cold, and 
the most aggravated stages of consumption. Then, in the way of 
education, our facilities are inconceivable. We have sundry pro- 
fessors of penmanship, who pledge themselves to convert the most 
appalling chirography into a neat, beautiful and most legible script. 
while one might eat a dinner; teachers of music, who impart a 
complete mastery of any given instrument, in the course of a morn- 
ing-call, and teach a dozen different branches of art and science 


one wherein it differs from almost every other great metropolis. 
The peculiarity is in the form of its site, resembling somewhat the 
letter Y, and the consequence resulting from it is, that the exten- 
sion of the city must unavoidably take place, not equally in all 
directions, as from the centre of a circle, but within two diverging 
lines, forming the sides of an acute-angled triangle ; thus carrying 
the population farther and farther from the haunts of their fore- 
fathers, and marking the ancient and modern sections with a more 
perceptible and striking contrast. A natural consequence of this 
longitudinal extension would seem to be the sure, though gradual, 
migration of that activity and bustle which accompany and denote 
the presence of commercial enterprise ; or, in other words, a trans- 
fer of the centre of business from the old to the new centre of 
population. Such is not the fact, however; “down town” is still 
the head-quarters of all who traffic in merchandise and money, 
and Wall-street is still their cynosure. Banks have, indeed, 
sprung up in the higher quarters, and there are some brokers’ 
offices as far up as the Bowery, but these are only skirmishers; the 
main body still rests in and about Wall-street. Here the genius 
of commerce maintains her throne, and from hence her mandates 
are issued. It is here that cargoes are bought and sold in the 
lump—and thousands transferred from hand to hand with a dash of 
the pen after a negotiation of three minutes. Every thing is on a 
grand scale ; the talk is of millions; and if a man wants to borrow 
a dollar, he finds it harder to effect his object than he would if his 
need amounted to a thousand. A small volume might be written || yp. uniforms.—George the fourth, and Alexander of Russia, and 
on the sayings and doings of Wall-street, that would be quite as | Frederic of Prussia, are said to have displayed a remarkable de- | 
readable as some of the fashionable novels ; but we have room only || gree of taste and skill in the devising of military equipments, and 
for a hasty glance. Let us take five minutes before three o'clock || their respective armies were considered models to all the world in 
for the time of our exploration. What a variety of objects present point of uniforms, gold-lace and decorations. We are inclined to || *. 3 
themselves for notice, and what a world of hopes, wishes, designs, |) think that some equally sublime genius has recently sprung up among eighty feet each, and that there was a globe equal in circumference 
and speculations are existing all around us! There are no loungers, |) ys, for certainly there is an immense improvement in the appear- | to the earth's revolution round the oun, and this gio was com 
no seekers for amusement here. Thought of some sort or other is | ance of our citizen-soldiers, not only here in New-York, but through- | PS¢¢ of perticles-ef matter so email thes Sve miiense? hem cout 
impressed on every face, and it is apparent that even those who are || ont the state. We have noticed a number of particularly neat and be contained in a commen wine-giaes, or ono-cinty-Court — wale 
standing still are busy. Here comes a South-street merchant, hurry- || handsome uniforms, which displayed the figures of Go wensere | TH? gallon; end thet cach of Chene pesticion sume quented Sates 
ing up to take a look at the bulletin before he goes to dinner; he |! to great advantage. Our city readers must be aware that the | globe of equal size, and all these globes converted into pure gold, 
has just sold a ship-load of rice, and by his look of abstraction is || « turnouts” have been numerous within the last month or two, and worth three hundred dollars per pound, or three hundred and sixty- 
probably going over his calculation of the profits in his mind ; in his || every one must have noticed the good taste and really splendid ap- | eight thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars per cubic foot, the 
haste he almost runs against a dapper youth, who is driving down jj pearance of the dresses—from nodding plume to serviceable boot- whole would be just equal to the amount deo from the Jews to the 
the street with a handful of bank-notes—a clerk to somebody who |) strap. We confess that we are pleased to see this attention to the | Egyptians. Second—suppose the debt of the Jews to the Egyp- 
has a note to make good yet before three o'clock, and knows | soldier’s outward man; it shows that the members of the different }| tdane to bo valued at theone hundred thousendth past of © cont, 
_ is no time to lose. He has been “shinning” evidently. || corps take a pride in their occasional service, and argues a correspond. | — rey - - pour ee) Gs i » Aver P 
Now ady i i come i ae : : , (att ed and sixty-ei ousand, two hun- 
ow advance a pair of solid, respectable seniors in blue surtouts, |) ing disposition for efficiency in other and more important matters. | on ry a fifty ihe vo pom foot.) pe that a flash of light- 


with umbrellas in their hands, although the sky is cloudless ; they | , . ee 
are partners, and carry on a snug, but extensive business in || The New Custom-House—Astor’s Hotel.—These are the two || ning, moving at the rate of two thousand miles in one second of 


South-street ; they have done for the day, and are going to ride |! great works, par excellence, now in progress in this very irregular, || time, would require six hundred and eleven million, nine hundred 
home in an omnibus. They walk together but without conver- || but esteemed metropolis. Strangers are taken to gaze at them, as || and fifty-six thousand years to pass from its centre to its cireum- 
sing, and we will take odds that their thoughts are upon the superb || among the lions of New-York ; and it would be thought quite as | ference. ‘Third—suppose the principal and interest as in the first 
legs of mutton or sirloins of beef they ordered at market in the || heterodox for a visitor to wend his way homeward without having || proposition, to be reckoned up to the full end of the term, three 
morning. Here stand a knot of brokers, yet lingering over a de- | taken a look at these buildings, as to neglect the governor's room thousand, three hundred and twenty-four years ; the simple inter- 
bated transfer of some odd hundred shares of ‘‘ Delaware and Hud- | in the City-hall, the Dry-dock, or the museams. To us deni- || est at six per ceut. per annum, for one second of time more, would 
son” on time; and close by is a brother of the craft, demolishing || zens, who behold them every day of our lives, their progress seems amount to a globe of gold (of the same value per cubic foot) so 
a half-dozen of oysters, which are opened for him with rapid dex- | not of the most rapid; but they are, in fact, getting on remarka- || large that a flash of lightning, moving at the same rate, (two thou- 
terity by a peripatetic vender of those savoury provocatives to appe- || bly well. The foundation of the Custom-house is completed, with || sand miles per second,) would require twenty millions of years to 
ute, There stands a millionaire—that little old man, in a rusty brown |! all its vaults, abutments, etc. ; the huge blocks for the columns are all || pass from the centre to the circumference. 


never to make trial of its merits. We are quite content with eques- || by @ single code of instruction; themselves so thoroughly im- 
trian exercise in its legitimate fashion. Oh that our fair country- || bued—saturated, as it were—with skill and learning, that a child 
women could be persuaded to give themselves more zealously than |} ay learn to read simply by meeting them in the street, and a boy 
is their wont to the noble art of riding! acourse of Mr. Roulstone’s || become master of a language by shaking hands. And to crown all, 
lessons is worth a shop-full of cosmetics for the complexion, and a || Our city boasts, sometimes, the presence of a distinguished indi- 
whole pharmacopoeia for health. We encounter him sometimes in | Vidual, closely connected by blood with all the celebrated men in 
our morning rides, playing the gallant cavalier to a bevy of lovely || the country, and several foreign potentates beside, who condescends 
creatures, gaily cantering along in the smile of the rising sun, and || t© give instructions in theology and elocution, at the moderate rate 
drinking in rich draughts of animation in the fresh winter breezes ; || Of fifty thousand dollars a year for every pupil. — 

and we hardly know whom to envy most, himself or the blooming Compound interest.—The results of calculations of compound in- 
girls whose sparkling eyes are beaming on him as he goes. Itisa || terest for great lengths of time, or of any other geometrical pro- 
strange and melancholy fact that exercise is too much neglected in || gression long continued, although finite and capable of expression 
our city Our ladies are too fond of carriages, and our gentlemen of by figures, convey to the human mind a very distant idea of the 
the omnibus. For the latter, by the way, Fuller’s Gymnasium sup- || quantity, and will be almost as incomprehensible as infinity itself 

plies an admirable means of adding vigour to their frames, and elas- || For instance, if one cent had been placed at compound interest at 
ticity to their muscles. The exercises at this establishment are now six per cent. per annum from the creation of the world, and its pre- 
reduced to a perfect system, and one who has never witnessed their || sent value written in figures, whose units of value were masses of 
effect would be astonished to see what feats of strength and agility | gold as large as the solar system, although we might read the fi- 
may be performed after a course of practice, regulated by the scien- || gures, we could form no idea of the number they represented. The 
tific method of the gymnasts. There is none so overwhelmed || following calculations have been made: First—suppose the Egyp- 
with occupation as to be unable to afford an hour every day for ex- || tians should call upon the Jews on the first of January, i834, for 
ercise, and experience has proved that hours so employed give || payment of two hundred dollars, as the value of certain jewels of 
strength to the constitution, prolong life, and add a tenfold zest to gold, etc. borrowed by the latter from the former, one thousand, 
every physical enjoyment. four hundred and ninety-one years before the Christian era, or three 
thousand, three hundred and twenty-four years ago, and compound 
interest calculated and added at six per cent. per annum. Then, to 
form an idea of the value—suppose the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun to be ninety-five million, nine hundred and fifty-nine thovu- 
sand, two hundred and fifty miles, of five thousand, two hundred and 
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Allegretto. . 











Pe-ri’s home is fair-er far Than such a home as this. In vain I’ve 


~way, a-way, I bend my wing, My home’s a home of bliss, 





DECRES. 


cheek though fair, the smile tho’ bright, Yet beam?d but to be - guile. 


pure un-sul-lied smile, 


Retard 






Y 





Twas fancied love—no glowing throb 
Bespoke the lover’s soul. 


; 
' 
r 


tear %tis true bedew'd the cheek, 


A | In vain I’ve sought the fond, fond heart 
| But where the soul-breath’d sigh. 


Rd—In vain I’ve sought the soothing tear 
Should fall from pity’s eye, That knew but love's control ; 


Il’ 


HONOURS TO THE DEAD. 























MEMORY. 


ee 





INAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 
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DO YE COME FOR ME, DEAR FRIENDS? 


Lapy Morean tells the following story :—“ As we neared the island for 
the benefit of shade, for the heat was intense, we came close under a dreary- 
looking wing of the building of the Lazaretto, so close, that we distinctly 
heard a young, silvery-toned voice, frequently repeating, ‘ Venite per me, 
vénite per me, cari amici ?’* Directed by the sound, we perceived a pale 
face pressed against the iron bars of a sashless window, in an elevated 
part of the building: one hand, that looked like snow in sunshine, had 
forced itself through the grating, and accompanied by its impatient mo- 
tion, the anxious, oft-repeated question of ‘ Venite per me?’ As we 
rowed on, the voice lost its cheeriness ; its tones seemed suffocated by 
disappointment, and the wind which bore them died on the waters with 
not a more melancholy murmur than the last sobbing sound we caught of 
‘ Venite per me?’ ‘Poverina!’t said the gondolier, in a tone of com- 
passion ; ‘ Poverina, if we passed twenty times a day, she would ask if 
it was for her we were coming.’ We inquired who the Poverina was, 
he said he did not know ; she was some young maniac, mad for love, he 
had heard. 

Oft as the faintly plashing oar 
Draws near yon islet’s shade, 

From her lone cell for evermore 
Demands a love-lorn maid, 

‘ Venite per me, venite per me, cari amici?” 

Still to her dreary prison bar 
Her pallid cheek she presses, 

Waves her white arm, and from afar 
Each gondolier addresses : 

‘ Venite per me, venite per me, cari amici ?” 

By noontide suns—by moonlight beams, 
Each bark glides swift along, 

She still of friends and freedom dreams, 
Still breathes that well-known song : 

‘ Venite per me, venite per me, cari amici ?’ 

To her comes not with twilight dim 
Or joy, or soft repose ; 

With vesper bell, or midnight hymn, 
In mournful cadence flows, 

‘ Venite per me, venite per me, cari amici? 

Poor soul! each gliding bark she sees 
Her anxious hope renews, 

And, mingled with the sighing breeze 
The sad lament pursues : 

* Venite per me, venite per me, cari amici?” 





GOOD SENSE OF DUELLING. 


Prince Puckler Muskau has lately shot a Colonel Somebody in the 
throat, because the colonel fancied that the prince referred to him in his 
last book. ‘The prince meant no such thing, but was much too brave and 
too wise to say so to the colonel ; so he shot him in the throat first, and then 
explained to him how perfectly unnecessary it was for them to fight at all. 





* Do ye come for me, come for me, dear friends? + Poor creature. 


a 











Inscription on an urn. From the French. 


Of all the early hours I knew, 
Hours that so sweetly, swiftly flew, 
Why does one only thing remain 
To turn the lovely past to pain ? 
*Tis memory. 


When all my hopes, like dreams, passed by, 
Why didst not thou too, memory, fly, 
Fly from my heart ; nor thus remain 
To turn hope, heart, and life, to pain ? 
h memory ! 





CANOVA’S HEAD OF NAPOLEON. 
The bust exists in plaster of Paris models, modelled from the life. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer, under this head, relates the 
following anecdote :—When the body of Commodore Decatur was placed 
in the vault, and when the multitude which accompanied the funeral had 
dispersed, he observed a solitary individual, in a sailor’s dress, lingering 
| near the place. He walked up to him, and asked him what he wanted: 
the sailor replied that he “only wished to look awhile at the place 
where they had laid the mainmast of the navy!” and walked off. Who 
could have spoken a better eulogy? It was the eloquence of nature. 





| 
| 
| A SINCERE REMARK. 
| 


The following judicious observation appears in a recently-published 
| letter of the famous intriguer, Talleyrand, written, just before the break- 
| ing out of the French revolution, to a lady of whom he was enamoured. 


| Taking the man’s character and life into consideration, it is impossible 


This image is a miracle, swelling with life, breathing mind ; so soft, so || to conceive any thing more gravely farcical than his pithy moral senti- 
é || ment. Hear him. “My dear love, I am really indignant when I reflect 
the model and the marble, like death between life and resurrection. Bo- | 


warm does it appear in the cold plaster of Paris that stands between 


naparte I never saw ; but one feels that such he must be. The form of 
the head is beautiful and correct, the oval of the countenance propor- 
tionate, only the cheek bones project somewhat too markedly. The eye 
looks out from its majestic setting, dark even to gloom. The features are 
generally regular, the nose delicately curved, the chin finely arched, the 
mouth extraordinarily well formed, except that the lips are hard closed. 
It must be called a handsome head; the look only, and those slight 


traces about the mouth, reveal the character to the physiognomist. I | 


asked Canova if he had ever felt at his ease near Bonaparte? He said 
“ No, mi mettevano paura questi occhi di pesche morto” (No, those eyes of 
a dead fish frightened me ;) for he described Napoleon’s look as not only 
dark and gloomy, but as extinguished, until, inflamed by some passion- 
ate feeling, it blazed up, 





TYPOGRAPHICAL CONFUSION. 


The accidental errors committed by printers are sometimes amusing 
enough by their oddity, as every assiduous reader of newspapers must 
have discovered. But there probably never was a more perfect jumble 
of letters, than appeared lately in a southern paper. The writer of the 


| paragraph, having undertaken to announce the titles of sundry new books 


in preparation, probably meant to include among them the “ Memoirs of 
Hannah More, Dacre, by the Countess of Morley, and Henri Quatre, 


or the days of the League;” but his printer thought proper to make || 
him say “‘ Memoirs of Haunch, Moses Dacre by the Countess of Morley, || 


and Henu Quarter, or the Dogs of the Seine.” 





PROOF POSITIVE. 


Two actors met one night in the green-room of a country theatre, 
dressed for two of the characters in Der Freischutz. Both happened to 
be somewhat out of humour and disposed to find fault; so after an in- 
terchange of cross looks one began: “ Do you call that dress German?” 
“It’s more like it than yours. I flatter myself I ought to know.” “Do 
you? Now, I don’t flatter myself, but it happens that I do know.” 


uncle who sells German sausages.” 


|| 
“‘ Were you ever in Germany, then?” “No; but what of that? I’ve an i 


upon the facility of making dupes in this world.” 





GASPARD HAUSER. 

The following epitaph has just been placed on the tomb of Gaspard 
Hauser, buried at Anspach :—Hic jacet Gaspardus Hauser, enigma sui tem- 
| poris. Ignota nativitas, occulta mors, 1833. Here lies Gaspard Hauser, 
| the enigma of his age. His nativity unknown; his death concealed, 





THE RIVER. 


Thou art the poet of the woods, fair river, 
A lover of the beautiful! and still 

Wand’rest by wildest scenes, while night-stars quiver, 
The only noise that haunts the desert hill ; 

Thou art the poet of the woods, whose lay 
Charms the dim forest on thy sylvan way. 


Thou art the artist of the vale, bright river, 
That paint’st the glowing hues of earth and sky, 
On thine own pure and placid breast for ever ; 
Two worlds of beauty on thy waters lie! 
Thou’rt nature’s boldest painter—broad and free— 
And human genius ne’er surpasseth thee ! 


Thou art the minstrel of the fields, sweet river, 
Whose music lingers like an angel’s tongue— 
A voice that sings the glory of the giver! 
Creation’s first, sublimest, birth of song ! 
Still let my soul thy liquid music hear, 
Oh, sweet musician! voice for ever dear ! 








| There is a curious oversight in Mr, Bulwer’s new novel, “ The last 
| days of Pompeii.” He has made an uneducated blind girl write a letter ; 
obviously impossible. 
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